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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Developing Business Through Manufacturers’ 
Agents,” by Marshall W. George, Benjamin F. 
Bills and Associates, Inc. Mr. George develops 
twelve points to guide those selling or planning 
to sell through manufacturers’ agents for most 
profitable results. This method of distribution is 
receiving more and more consideration in the in- 
dustrial field and this article is a worthy con- 
tribution on the subject. 
@ “The Value of Getting Out in the Field,” by 
Herman L. Klein, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. Mr. Klein reveals 
some of the practices which resulted in Cincin- 
§ nati advertising winning awards from The Copy 
Chasers at the New York Conference. 
5 © “The Controlled Opinion Test for Copy”— 
} This is the detail experience of S. L. Meulen- 
dyke, vice-president, Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., 
in applying the controlled opinion test to indus- 
m trial advertising. All interested in copy testing 
will find this article valuable as a guide in this 
§ work, 
@ The next issue will carry a comprehensive re- 
port of the clinic meetings at the N.ILA.A. New 
York Conference, dealing with readership sur- 
veys, copy testing, direct mail, exhibits, extra 
curricula work, publicity, measuring results, and 
other related subjects of importance to every ad- 
Vertising man 
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The 17th Exposition of Chemical Industries will 
be held at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Dec. 4th to 9th. The shopping buyers of the 
Chemical Process Industries will be there — 
40,000 strong —to view the exhibits, to get a 
line on what’s new in equipment, materials of 
construction, and chemical raw materials, and 
to plan their purchases for the next two years. 


November Chem & Met ties in with the Expo- 
sition 2 ways: (1) Its editorial content will be 
aimed at these shopping buyers — describing 
what's to be seen at the show and reporting late 
developments — thus helping them get the most 
out of the exposition; and (2) The Exposition 
Guide & Directory will be bound into this issue. 
Exhibitor-advertisers, at modest extra cost, may 
have their advertisements reprinted in this Di- 
rectory which, bound in non-advertising covers, 
is distributed to all visitors. 






You can make your best prospects YOU- 
MINDED by bringing your advertising in this 
issue to life with the facts about your products 
that they want to know. Chemical engineers ex- 
pect to find in the 17th Exposition number of 
Chem & Met the most representative group of 
advertisers available. They will use it for check- 
ing comparative values. Furthermore, all adver- 
tisers will be listed in a “Directory of Manv‘ac- 
turers” which will be a principal feature of 
Chem & Met’s own exhibit. 
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Rolling mill operators can see and control every phase of 
rolling operations from the vantage point of their pulpits .. . 
the focal point of all control equipment on roll stands. 


STEEL, through the eyes of its many editors and correspondents 
controls no news events, but reports them as they occur. From 
the vantage point of hundreds of “ring-side seats”, STEEL’s 
editors have all the facts on which to base their reports of 
market, trade and technical progress to more than 63,000 read- 


ers every week. 


STEEL is Modern! 


Data sheets in a convenient file holder 
provide complete information on STEEL's 
coverage of the metal producing and 
metalworking industries. Write for your 
copy of this MODERN, TIME-SAVING 


data file. 
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Are You Ready for Business 
from Latin America? 


Export business will come to many companies because 
old suppliers cannot handle the increasing demand 


@ FOR THE past two years Ger- 
many has averaged over 280 million 
dollars a year in exports to Latin 
America, chiefly finished and semi- 
finished manufactures for industrial 
use. With German trade abruptly 
halted, Latin America is anxiously 
seeking new supply sources for equiva- 
lent products and must lean heavily 
upon the great production, transpor- 
tation, and financial resources of the 
United States in meeting the emer- 
gency. 

The Panama Conference has al- 
ready laid the groundwork for effec- 
tive Inter-American collaboration. The 
position of the United States as the 
biggest supplier and customer of the 
Southern republics simplifies problems 
of promoting acceptance and obtain- 
ing distribution. North American 
manufacturers have a green light and 
many who are experienced in foreign 
trade have begun to move forward. 

That there is also an opportunity 
for North American manufacturers 
without previous export experience is 
1 self-evident fact. In the aggregate, 
Germany’s sales to Latin America last 
year were about half as large as those 
of the United States. On the basis 
of replacing that business alone, with- 
out regard to probable curtailment of 


By J. SEWARD McCAIN 


Marketing Statistician, “Ingeniera 
Internacional,"" New York 


exports by any other European nation 
or the fact that 1938 was an off-year, 
we may anticipate a potential increase 
of not less than fifty per cent. Old 
suppliers cannot absorb such volume 
in addition to the normal increase in 
demand from other territories, and 
new suppliers must enter the field if 
industrial Latin America is to function 
eficiently under the heavier produc- 
tion load it in turn must meet. 


The Five Steps 


How is the manufacturer, un- 
schooled in export, to take advantage 
of this opportunity to profit by serv- 
ing a new and distant clientele? Strip- 
ped down to its essentials the correct 
procedure is simple, and presents no 
more difficulty than a domestic sales 
campaign. The first step is to make 
sure that there is a market for his 
product; the second, to arrange proper 
sales representation in the various 
countries; the third, to provide a 
means of handling collections from 
abroad; the fourth, to make contact 
with a freight forwarding agency ; and 
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the fifth, to take steps to promote ac- 
tual sales. Although these steps are 
listed in order, in the main they will 
be carried on concurrently. For the 
benefit of the unitiated, a brief con- 
sideration of each step may be in order. 


What Products Are Needed? 


Industrially, Latin America is pri- 
marily a natural resource area. Min- 
ing, the production of sugar and other 
agricultural products, meat packing— 
each with its own requirements for 
production and maintenance ma- 
chinery—are its backbone. There is 
also increasing manufacture of con- 
sumer goods in the textile and process 
industries, with large aggregate use of 
factory equipment and supplies. Serv- 
ing them are power companies, rail- 
roads, motor transport, road and 
building contractors. Government 
public works departments provide har- 
bor improvements, irrigation, drainage 
and water supply. All machinery for 
the generation and transmission of 
power, and for production and mainte- 
nance is imported, and in general is 
of the same kind used here in the 
United States for similar purposes. 
Gas engines, pumps and compressors, 
pipe and fittings, and excavating 
equipment are important items. Ce- 
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ment, industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemicals, structural steel and tin plate 
are among the important materials im- 
ported for conversion. Products that 
are used in the United States for com- 
parable industrial operations are ex- 


portable to Latin America. 


Selecting the Best Sales Agents 


Having satisfied himself that his 
product is suitable for export, the 
manufacturer must set up sales agen- 
cies to develop business with industrial 
prospects. As they will constitute his 
overseas sales force, the sales agents 
must be chosen carefully since satis- 
factory sales volume will depend to a 
great extent upon their competence, 
and distance will preclude close super- 
vision. The selection and development 
of a hard-hitting and productive corps 
of territorial representatives should, by 
all means, be delegated to an experi- 
enced and capable export manager, al- 
though he need not be a salaried em- 
ploye. There are many successful ex- 
port managers who act for several 
manufacturers of non-competing, but 
complementary, lines on a commission 
arrangement. In such cases sales ex- 
pense is kept within approved limits 
and there is no delay in securing rep- 
resentation abroad. 


Where the Bank Fits In 

A short conference between the 
manufacturer and his local bank man- 
ager will see him through the third 
and fourth steps of arranging for col- 
lections and shipments. If the local 
banker has no information at the time, 
he can secure it from his correspon- 
dent bank in one of the large financial 
centers. Ordinary collections and ship- 
ments are mere routine for those who 
make such matters their business, and 
the exporter has only to follow plain 
instructions that will enable banker 
and forwarder to do their part of the 
job. Where the manufacturer wishes 
to allow terms to the importer and 
secure immediate cash for himself by 
discount, a special arrangement with 
the bank is necessary. Under stipu- 
lated conditions, such credit facilities 
will probably be available in most 
instances. 


The Job of Developing Volume 


The fifth step, that of promoting 
interest and acceptance on behalf of a 
product and building a substantial and 
permanent export sales volume, is 
something for the manufacturer to 
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To emphasize the purity and clarity of water 
used in its paper, Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company last month mailed paper buyers 
a small split bottle of its spring water with 
a folder telling the story. A base was in- 
cluded for the bottle so that it could be 
used as a paper weight or desk ornament 





plan carefully and invest in wisely as 
his own judgment dictates and avail- 
able funds permit. Overseas repre- 
sentatives need plenty of support, and 
in some respects publication and direct 
mail advertising are more important 
and comparatively less expensive in 
export than in domestic sales cam- 
paigns. A reasonable allowance for 
advertising, and the resolve that it will 
be used in media that afford contact 
with actual prospects, is perhaps the 
best policy to start with, subject to 
such amplification as experience may 
dictate. Advertising in foreign media 
upon the recommendation of | sales 
agents, or granting them an advertis- 
ing allowance, are usually an outright 
waste of money. 


A Few Words of Caution 

Many manufacturers who have had 
little or no previous foreign business 
or contacts are going to have inviting 
looking inquiries coming in, now and 
then, over the transom. Some of these 
may be legitimate, but all of them 
should be carefully investigated before 
a quotation is made, and provision for 
the agreed allowance for the local sales 
agent should always be made unless 
the inquiry is from a prospective rep- 
resentative in an open territory. 
Where an export manager has been 
employed, it goes without saying that 
all inquiries should be turned over to 
him for action. 

There are two kinds of customers to 
avoid. One is financially irresponsible 
and will secure merchandise from any- 
one who will ship on credit or con- 
signment. He will never pay. The 
other is not so easy to detect, but is 
often the cause of even more grief. 
This second type is a purchasing agent 





for a belligerent nation who attempts 
to secure goods by subterfuge, and 
later transship. The fact that the 
British have listed many Latin Amer- 
ican firms with known German con- 
nections, and the belief that Germany 
has large credit balances in several 
Latin American countries, lend color 
to the suspicion that some such tran- 
sactions may be attempted via Latin 
American ports. 

If goods consigned to a “blacklisted” 
importer are intercepted by the British 
fleet, they are subject to seizure. The 
exporter of the seized shipment then 
has a claim for reimbursement against 
the British Government, but he will be 
banned from any sales to British sub- 
jects from that time forth. And that 
is no way to build a substantial and 
permanent export business. 

In 1938, Germany’s position as ex- 
porter to Latin America was second 
only to that of the United States, 
which holds first place. The following 
figures are a partial classification of 
German exports to several of the most 
important republics last year. They 
are expressed in Reichsmarks, and were 
compiled by the statistical staff of 
our organization, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 

ARGENTINA: Electro - mechanical 
equipment (including electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus) 11,308,000; 
iron wares 16,846,000; motor-vehicles 
and aircraft 6,789,000; glass and 
glassware, 2,354,000; precision instru- 
ments and optical goods, 2,759,000; 
pharmaceuticals, 6,387,000; power 
machinery, 3,412,000; pumps, 1,160,- 
000; hoisting and conveying machin- 
ery, 1,402,000; food processing ma- 
chinery, 1,303,000. 

Brazit: Electrical goods, including 
electrical machinery, 9,249,000; tex- 
tile, leather and leather goods ma- 
chinery, 7,842,000; pharmaceuticals, 
9,313,000; automobiles and airplanes, 
8,501,000; power machines, 3,675,- 
000; agricultural machinery, 934,000; 
steel pipes, tubes, rods and frames, 
10,958,000; glass and glassware, 324,- 
000; optical and scientific instru- 
ments, 4,069,000; machine tools, 6,- 
184,000. 

Cuite: Automobiles and aircraft, 
7,982,000; power machinery and ma- 
chine tools, 2,744,000; electrical 
equipment and machinery, 5,350,000; 
pharmaceutical products, 2,246,000; 
pumps and compressed air machinery, 
318,000; conveying and hoisting ma- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The N.I.A.A. New York Conference 


Convention gives consideration to world affairs and 
perfection of techniques for more effective advertising 


@ IMPROVING the standing of the 
industrial advertising man by increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the technics 
he uses so he may talk more in terms 
of results was the theme that cropped 
to the surface of most of the sessions 
of the seventeenth annual conference 
of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, held at New York, 
Sept. 20-23. This desire was directly 
reflected by attendance at the sixteen 
clinic meetings devoted to various 
phases of advertising practice, and in 
the opening address by President Stan- 
ley A. Knisely and the closing address 
by Vice-President W. D. Murphy, 
both of which are reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The New York conference marked 
a new high in attendance which regis- 
tered 796, and in the exhibit of 220 
panels of members’ advertising. It 
ilso established a new precedent by 
running through four days, Saturday 
having been featured by a trip to the 
World’s Fair, which was patronized by 
most of the out-of-town visitors. 

Delegates were not permitted to 
overlook the seriousness of the busi- 
ness situation. Instead, they were 
urged to give careful thought to the 
trend of affairs in planning their ef- 
forts and not permit enthusiasm to 
lead them too far astray from the 
practical and balanced viewpoint. 
These admonitions came from the ar- 
ray of speakers on the opening morn- 
ing session and first-day luncheon. 

Mayor Fiorella H. La Guardia made 
i plea for the return of normal pur- 
chasing power by the readjustment of 
our internal problems and urged his 

teners not to depend too much on 
war orders. 

“We already have learned,” he re- 
minded, “that a flare caused by abnor- 
mal conditions, while it may seem 
profitable at the time, stops so sud- 


denly and causes such dislocation it 
is hardly worth while. American in- 
dustry should profit by the experience 
of twenty and twenty-five years ago, 
and so adjust itself to meet abnormal 
or extraordinary demands at the same 
time having constantly in mind that it 
is artificially created and not of a per- 
manent nature.” 


John A. Zellers, 


vice-president, 


Remington-Rand, Inc., also urged 
moderation in business and made a 
plea for neutrality and a re-dedica- 
tion to the Monroe Doctrine, 
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Caution was further urged by Lio- 
nel D. Edie, financial consultant, who 
said there may be considerable disap- 
pointment over the size of war orders 
in this country. Most business leaders 
and economists are convinced, he said, 
that industrial output in a few months 
will reach 118 to 123 in the Federal 
Reserve Industrial Index. Industrial 
production, he asserted, is expected to 
attain a higher level than the best 
1936-37 period and close to the best 
six months of 1928-29. He included 
himself with the minority, however, 
who believe that the index will not go 
beyond 110 to 112, and he suggested 
that companies make their plans on 
that basis, as it is easier to adjust oper- 
ations upward than downward. 

The present momentum is sufficient, 
Mr. Edie said, to carry business at an 
increased level for six months, but be- 
yond that he is not optimistic. The 
principal weaknesses in the situation 
as he sees them are the inventory stim- 
ulant to present business volume; the 
lack of fundamental confidence on 
the part of business which will reveal 
itself after the flush of the present 
upturn in business has dimmed; the 
disappointment in the size of war or- 
ders; rising scale of taxes; no letup in 
labor legislation; anti-profit legisla- 


"Industrial Marketing's’ camera man re- 
cords some of the highlights of the opening 
day's sessions of the New York conference 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation last month. Top: E. A. Phoenix, 
Johns-Manville, conference chairman, for- 
mally opens the first session; at the left is 
Stanley A. Knisely, president. In the middle 
view is Mayor F. H. LaGuardia being ap- 
plauded by John A. Zellers, vice-president, 
Remington-Rand, Inc., who followed him 
with a talk on “World War Trade." The 
lower view is at the luncheon at which Ray- 
mond Moley, left, talked on "The Outlook 
for America"; in the center is E. A. 
Phoenix and at the right J. A. Horton, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, who spoke at the 
morning session about the Wheeler-Lea Act 
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ome interesting groups from far and near at the publishers’ reception at the New 
ork conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Association held at New York 
st month: (1) Mr. and Mrs. D. Clinton Grove, Blaw-Knox, Pittsburgh, and Mr. and 
Ars. Eugene Scanlon, Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. (2) Mesdames E. A. 
hoenix and H. B. Shute, and Messrs. S. M. Gillen, Richmond Radiator Co., Union- 
own, Pa., and E. A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville, conference chairman. (3) Chester W. 
huth, Republic Steel Corpn., Cleveland; W. W. French, Dodge Mfg. Co., Misha- 
vaka, Ind., and Keith J. Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. (4) A. H. 


tion ; and others. The period ahead, he 
cautioned, calls for a very high sense 
of social responsibilities on the part of 
business. 

James A. Horton, chief examiner, 
Federal Trade Commission, completed 
the first morning’s program with a dis- 
cussion of the commission, the Wheel- 
er-Lea Act and the Robinson-Patman 
Act; the former designed to protect 
the consumer from deceptive adver- 
tising and the latter to guarantee 
equality treatment of competing cus- 
tomers. 

The climax of the general talks on 
the first day came at the luncheon 
which filled Manhattan Center, adja- 
cent to the Hotel New Yorker, when 
Raymond Moley, contributing editor, 
Newsweek, and author of “After 
Seven Years,” spoke on “The Outlook 
for America.” The outlook as Pro- 
fessor Moley viewed it at the moment 
was “that it looks much more likely 
now than it did when war started in 
1914 that we will ultimately be in- 
volved” in the present European tur- 
moil. He called for business to do its 
utmost to “kill the lie that business 
causes war,” and declared that the 
present crisis is an American problem 
and not a party problem. 

After this baptism of background 
material on the general business situa- 
tion and world problems, the confer- 
ence got down to its principal busi- 
ness and divided itself into four clinic 
sessions for the remainder of the day. 
Clinic meetings were also held on 
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Thursday and Friday mornings and 
their reports will be published next 
month. The first day closed with the 
publishers’ reception in the evening. 

A luncheon for groups of similar 
interests preceded the general session 
on Thursday afternoon. The program 
started off with a hilarious skit, 
“Whistling in the Dark, or How to 
Make an Advertising Program 
Toot Sweet.” 
written by E. Scott Pattison, G. M. 


The production was 


Basford Company, and acted by a cast 
of members of the Technical Publicity 
Association, with the exception of the 
ofhce boy and the secretary. 

Others in the cast were Oscar Twid- 
dle, advertising manager of Wiggles- 
worth Whistle Works, Inc., and a mas- 
ter at getting eight lunches out of an 
eighth-page insertion, played by Wal- 
ter Mulhall, G. M. 
Basford Com- 
pany. Frank 
Steele, space sales- 
man for the Iron 
Rust Publishing 
Company, was 
played by Charles 
Lippold of ‘Elec- 
trical World,” 
and _ space-sales- 
man “Flat” 
Wheeler of Aged 
Railways, Inc., 
was played by 
William Buxman 
of “Textile 
World.” B. B. 


LIONEL D. EDIE 





Dix, ‘The Iron Age," and Mr. and Mrs. A. E. R. Peterka, The Lamson & Sessic 
Cleveland. (5) R. D. Hawkins, Service Caster & Truck Co., Albion, Mich, 
Ballantyne, Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich.; and C. D. Davenport, Unice 
Products Co., Albion, Mich. (6) Dr. and Mrs. William H. Easton and ds: 
Elizabeth, Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, New York. (7) W. A. Bruse § 
Tichener Co., Cortland, N. Y., and Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Reed, Jr., Pittsburgh 
able Meter Co., Pittsburgh. (8) Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Poulton, Columbia Alkali 
New York. (9) Ernest C. Roberts, Clark Controller Co., and John Stephan, Cle 





Van Yapp, a “representative” of Mc- 
Grow-Shrill Magazines, Unlimited, 
was portrayed by Ed Thayer, of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MarRKETING. President Wes- 
ley Wigglesworth was acted by Al 
Eckel of “Automotive Industries.” 

The climax of the skit came when 
Oscar Twiddle returned from lunch 
with the space salesmen with a handful 
of darts and decided to pick his media 
by throwing them at his schedule. 
After allotting his $50,000 appropria- 
tion in this manner, he was surprised 
by a visit from the president, who be- 
came enraged at the conduct of his 
advertising manager, whom he in- 
formed that he did not ask him to 
make up an advertising program but 
merely advertising for a dance pro- 
gram his nephew was selling adver- 
tising in. 

Subjects treated by speakers of the 
Thursday afternoon session included 
“Practical Marketing for the Indus- 
trial Advertiser,” by Ross M. Cunning- 
ham, assistant professor of marketing, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy; “Better Buying of Advertising 
Space,” by Bernard C. Duffy, vice- 
president, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; “Copy Testing,” by S. L. 
Meulendyke, vice-president, Marshalk 
& Pratt, Inc.; and “Coérdinating Ad- 
vertising and Selling,” by L. G. Beane, 
sales manager, The Bristol Company. 
These talks are presented in detail in 
this issue. 

The annual banquet was held Thurs- 
day evening in Manhattan Center. An 
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laborate floor show and dancing fea- 
ured the evening. 

At the Friday afternoon _ session, 
vhich completed the formal program 
f the conference, W. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Company, vice-president 
ff N. I. A. A. in charge of profes- 
sional development activities, talked on 

Improving the Professional Status of 

the Advertising Man.” Mr. Murphy’s 
nspiring address sounded a keynote for 
future association work with the ob- 
jective of developing through re- 
search, specialized techniques for in- 
dustrial advertising. This talk also is 
presented at length in this issue. 

Following a review of N. I. A. A. 
activities by Richard P. Dodds, Trus- 
con Steel Company, N. I. A. A. vice- 
president heading up that committee, 
awards for several competitions were 
unnounced. First of these was the 
presentation of awards to sixteen busi- 
ness paper editors in INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s second annual competition 
for editorial achievement. F. O. Wyse, 
past president of the N. I. A. A., and 
chairman of the judges in the com- 
petition, read their report and present- 
ed the awards. Full details of this 
event will be found on page 43. 

Announcement of the winners of 
panel awards was made by Robert L. 
Ware, Western Electric Company, 
chairman of the panels exhibit com- 
mittee (see page 74), and the selection 
of twenty outstanding panels by The 
Copy Chasers was made by the boys 
over the public address system (see 
page 32). 

The Boston Chapter, Technical Ad- 
vertising Association, won the attend- 
ance trophy, inaugurated this year by 
the Pittsburgh Industrial Advertising 
Council. D. A. Wolff, president of the 
chapter, presented the 
plaque to Fred Noyes, Boston presi- 
dent (see page 25). The award was 


Pittsburgh 


not made alone on the basis of the 
number of chapter members at the 
conference, but also with regard to 
size of the chapter, its age, distance 
trom New York, and attendance of 
sessions by its delegates. 

Following the report of the nomi- 
nating committee, the following off- 
cers and directors were elected: Presi- 
ient, Charles McDonough, Combus- 
tion Engineering Company, New 
Richard P. 
odds, Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; William D. Murphy, Sloan 

ilve Co., Chicago; Herbert V. Mer- 

eady, Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 


ee , 
York; vice-presidents, 


wood, N. J.; E. J. Goss, The Koehring 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Terry Mitchell, 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa., and H. S. 
Van Scoyoc, Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Ralph 
Louis Towne, Surface Combustion 
Corporation, Toledo, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Directors: Boston, Fred C. Noyes, Hor- 
ton-Noyes Co., Providence, R. I.; Chicago, 
Harry Neal Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.; Cincinnati, Herman L. Klein, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co. (re-elected); 
Cleveland, J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Com- 
pany, Lorain, O.; Detroit, Lloyd R. Vivian, 
Ditzler Color Company; Gettysburg, Frank 
W. Pensinger, Landis Tool Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Indianapolis, M. W. Dallas, E. C. At- 
kins & Company; Los Angeles, M. R. 
Klitten, The McCarty Co. (until 1940); 
Richard F. O’Mara, Western Precipitation 
Corp. (until 1941); Milwaukee, Preston 
C. Ritchie, Waukesha Motor Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. (re-elected); Montreal, F. A. 
McLean, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Ltd. (re-elected); New Jersey, Richard § 
Hayes, The Okonite Company, Passaic, 
N. J.; New York, Robert J. Barbour, The 
Bakelite Corp.; Philadelphia, Douglas C. 
Miner, E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Pittsburgh, David A. Wolff, Edwin L. 
Wiegand Company; San Francisco, E. L. 
Mathy, Victor Equipment Company; St. 
Louis, Clifford F. Boyer, Kwick-Kut Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Toledo, Carl U. Fauster, United 
States Advertising Corp. (until 1940}; Al- 
len P. Colby, The National Supply Co 
(until 1941); Toronto, T. S. Glover, Rus- 
sell T. Kelley, Ltd.; Youngstown, Eugene 
Scanlon, Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, 
Pa. (until 1940); Paul Callahan, Truscon 
Steel Co. (re-elected until 1941); At- 
Large, C. D. Davenport, Union Steel 
Products Company, Albion, Mich.; West- 
ern New England, George Lonergan, The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. (until 
1940): E. V. Creagh, American Chain & 
Cable Co., Bridgeport (until 1941). 


The conference was held under the 
auspices of the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York chapter of 
N.LA.A. E. A. Phoenix, assistant ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Johns-Manville Corp., was gen- 
eral chairman, and Charles McDon- 
ough, advertising manager, Combus- 
tion Engineering Company, was vice- 
chairman. Roger L. Wensley, presi- 
dent, G. M. Basford Company, headed 
the program committee. 

The 1940 con- 
ference is sched- 
uled to be held at 
Detroit under the 
sponsorship of In- 
dustrial Marketers 
of Detroit, of 
which Lloyd H. 
Vivian, sales pro- 
motion manager, 
Ditzler Color 
Company, is pres- 


R. L. TOWNE 


ident. Secretary-Treasurer 
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By STANLEY A. KNISELY 


Retiring President, National Industrial Advertisers Association 


Industrial Aduertising Gorges Ahead 


The last ten lean years of business have contributed 
a new viewpoint for industrial advertisers and taught 
them how to function on the basis of sound reasoning 


@ IT SEEMS to me that there have 
been more significant changes during 
the last twelve months in the field of 
industrial advertising than in any simi- 
lar twelve months’ period in the nine- 
teen years I have spent in the business. 

In the last five years industrial ad- 
vertising has increased its stature, if 
not its lineage, and I am one who be- 
lieves that the industrial advertising 
manager can thank his stars for the 
ten lean years that have elapsed since 
those riotous days of 1939. 

Is it without significance that the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation has doubled its membership in 
the last five of those ten lean years? 

Does it mean anything that perhaps 
a thousand industrial marketers, hun- 
dreds of them coming from remote 
points, are gathering here this week 
to spend three days in intensive study 
of the more important phases of indus- 
trial selling? 

Is it just a happenstance that the 
industrial advertising manager is de- 
voting more thought today than ever 
before to such subjects as copy check- 
ing, pro-testing advertising, determin- 
ing advertising readership, proving ad- 
vertising effectiveness and surveying 
reader-preferences of business publica- 
tions? 

Never has there been such a cast- 
ing aside of personal opinions and prej- 
udices; never such a demand for facts. 
The day when advertising was bought 
and sold on faith alone, and white 
space filled with fuzzy generalities is 
rapidly waning. 

I should like to give the industrial 


From an address before the New York 
Conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Sept. 20-23. 


advertising manager all of the credit 
for these significant changes for the 
better, but I cannot—at least in my 
own case. We may take credit for a 
certain ready adaptability, for recog- 
nizing the early signs of an important 
trend and identifying ourselves with it 
but, like so many other good things, 
this trend, born in adversity and 
grown to manhood in the ten lean 
years, was largely forced upon us. 

The most potent and insidious sleep- 
ing potion that the industrial adver- 
tiser ever had to combat was the low 
cost per page. Too many of us judged 
its value by its price, and the ten lean 
years were needed to give us a new 
respect and higher regard for the ad- 
vertising -dollar and a unit of white 
space. 

Events in the last few years have 
accelerated this trend. As taxes, labor 
and material costs mounted—and sell- 
ing prices frequently declined—indus- 
trial management turned its high pow- 
ered microscopes on the cost of doing 





Husbands and wives renewed acquaintances 
with many friends at the N.I.A.A. confer- 
ence at New York last month: Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Kuester, Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., had a chat with Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
S. Hayes, The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 





business. When, after installing all 
of the labor saving equipment it could 
afford and paring production costs 
every tenth of a cent possible, the 
problem still remained acute, manage- 
ment began to scrutinize sales costs. 
There’s where we begin to feel the 
pressure, to the everlasting, I hope, 
improvement of industrial advertising. 

We may have praised them, scoffed 
at them, or ignored them but the 
tricky and sometimes obscure copy- 
testing charts were an early manifesta- 
tion of this pressure. We began to ap- 
proach our jobs in a little more scien- 
tific frame of mind. We recognized 
that there were some elements of sci- 
ence in painting a landscape, compos- 
ing a symphony or writing a sonnet 
and that possibly, after all, we could 
with good effect mix a little science 
with the art of copy writing. While 
we continued to seek for new ideas and 
novel techniques, we also began to 
place a new emphasis on facts and fig: 
ures. 

For years management had been ac- 
customed to demanding proof when 
an operating executive predicted that 
a hundred thousand dollar piece of new 
equipment would pay for itself in five 
years. About the only things pur- 
chased without this proof were legal 
service and advertising. And, when 
management asked for some indication, 
however slight, of reasonable return 
on a similar investment in advertising, 
we sagely replied: “Advertising is an 
art designed to influence minds. You 
cannot measure it in feet or bushels 
or tons.” 

Today we know better. Today the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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How the advertising manager can assure his efforts 
being in mesh with needs of the marketing program 


Practical Marketing for the 
Judustricl Aduertiser 


@ THE advertising manager’s first 
interest is in the basic objectives of the 
entire marketing program so that he 
can key in his own program. If man- 
agement, for example, has decided to 
cultivate certain markets aggressively, 
to slacken efforts on others, or to pro- 
mote certain products heavily, a num- 
ber of the objectives of the advertising 
program are automatically fixed. When 
marketing objectives are not clearly 
stated, it is up to the advertising man- 
ager to formulate reasonable objectives 
which he believes his own program 
should reach. It cannot be urged too 
strongly that both the marketing and 
advertising programs should have defi- 
nite objectives or jobs which they are 
expected to do. Too many advertis- 
ing programs rely upon the size of the 
budgets rather than the size of the 
budgets upon the programs. Even 
though this is unavoidable in many 
cases, it does not excuse an absence of 
clear-cut objectives; it simply means 
that the objectives must be more lim- 
ited in scope. 

Whether or not the advertising 
manager finds a logically planned mar- 
keting program into which he can in- 
tegrate his activities, he will wish to 
have two general types of data at hand 
—-(1) measures of markets, and (2) 
buying practices of markets. Infor- 
mation of these types is essential in 
deciding how much money should be 
spent on each market and on each 
product, at what times of the year the 
advertising should be scheduled, what 
business functions should be covered 
in each market, what media should be 
used, what the copy theme should be, 
and a host of other considerations with 
which all of you are thoroughly fa- 


miliar. Furthermore, the advertising 


From an address before the New York 
ynference of the National Industrial Ad- 
ertisers Association, Sept. 20-23. 


By PROF. ROSS M. 
CUNNINGHAM 

Assistant Professor of Marketing, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston 


manager frequently has to prepare sales 
manuals and trade show exhibits which 
require market data. 


1. Measures of Markets 


The advertising manager needs an- 
swers to several questions if he is to 
have adequate measures of his markets. 

a. What industries represent worth- 

while markets? 

b. What is the consumption in each 

of these markets of — 
1. Company products 
2. All other similar products 
3. Substitute products 

c. What are the changes in these 

markets over time periods— 
1. Long-time growth or decline 
2. Business cycle changes 
3. Seasonal changes 

d. What companies in each market 

should be aggressively cultivated? 

e. Where are these companies lo- 

cated ? 

LocaTING SourRcES OF MARKET 
Data: The first step in any market 
study is to locate all published sources 
that may have a bearing on the prob- 
lem. This is not an easy job. Vast 
numbers of different agencies publish 
information which can be helpful to 
industrial marketers. Fortunately, the 
bibliography known as “Market Re- 
search Sources” is published every two 
years by the Marketing Research Di- 
vision of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and covers 
studies reported during the preceding 
two years. Of particular help in lo- 
cating current statistics in various in- 
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dustries and trades is “Sources of Cur- 
rent Trade Statistics.” 

Steps IN MEASURING MARKETS: 
The first step in undertaking measure- 
ments of markets is to analyze com- 
pany sales records by industry markets 
and within each market by major 
product lines. To do this job well 
means familiarity with census data 
covering the industries to which you 
sell. The Census of Manufactures is 
the source of much of available basic 
information on industrial markets. 
Booklets covering 1937 figures are now 
available on most industries. With 
reference to information reported by 
the census, there are three points which 
deserve mention: 

(1) Many people who consider 
themselves to be acquainted with the 
census are surprised at the detail of 
product classifications reported when 
they really “dig in” and study particu- 
lar industries. 

(2) Certain industries are asked to 
report consumption of specified mate- 
rials. To those selling such materials, 
this information is an excellent meas- 
ure of total consumption in these mar- 
kets. 

(3) The Bureau of the Census is 
willing to run special tabulations of 
data contained in the original sched- 
ules provided that such tabulations 
will not disclose operations of individ- 
ual companies. Charges made for this 
service cover the clerical costs in- 
volved. Such retabulations have 
proven useful for some companies be- 
cause the published tables have to be 
designed for widest usefulness and can- 
not be keyed along particular lines. 
Retabulations are limited, of course, 
to the data reported on the original 
schedules. 

Assuming that it has been possible 
to match classifications, the next step 
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"A couple of tables at the Moley luncheon at the N.I.A.A., 
New York Conference. Top: A. M. Morris, ‘Engineering 
News-Record”; Robert L. Gibson, General Electric Com- 
oany, Schenectady; K. P. Bliss, Business Publishers Interna- 
rional Corpn., New York; E. J. Goes, Koering Cérp., Mil- 
waukee; A. E. Paxton, McGraw-Hill, New York; Harvey R. 
acribner, Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago. Lower view: Glenn 
NV. Sutton, "Electrical World"; Joseph H. Williams, Sangamo 
Zlectric Co., Springfield, Ill.; Reqinald M. Campbell, San- 
yamo Electric Co., New York; Charles R. Lippold, "Electri- 
:al World"; and Wallace W. King, agency, Clifton, N. J. 


is to establish an estimated total con- 
sumption in each market of major 
product lines sold by the company. 
Two sub-steps are involved here. First, 
to pick off from customer records an- 
nual sales for several years to a num- 
ber of customers to whom you are 


selling 100 per cent of their require- 





ments. Second, decide upon some 
measure of size which is available for 
the industry market as a whole and 
also for individual companies. This 
step is vitally important and admit- 
tedly the most difficult. 

With a size measure selected, it is 
possible to establish a ratio based on 
sales experience over several years be- 
tween this factor and sales made to 
the group of 100 per cent customers. 
This ratio can then be projected to the 
industry market in total to secure a 
figure for estimated consumption. 

Before comparing company sales to 
the estimated consumption, some ad- 
justments are necessary, usually, but 
not always, resulting in a scaling- 
down. Many of the size indicators 
that can be secured are not reported 
frequently enough to reflect short time 
changes in activity. The consumption 
estimate must therefore be adjusted by 
information on current rates of opera- 
tions. Fortunately, such information 
is available for a number of industries 
and is growing. 

Adjustments must also be made if 
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the company is selling only in certain 
areas. When the final estimate of con- 
sumption has been attained, it can be 
divided into company sales to secure 
what may be called a ratio of “market 
penetration.” To the extent that the 
consumption estimates are reliable, dif- 
ferences between markets in the pene- 
tration ratios reflect the joint effect 
of company marketing efficiency and 
competitive marketing — efficiency. 
Sometimes it may be possible to sep- 
arate out the competitive element, al- 
though this is very difficult. If there 
are wide differences between penetra- 
tion ratio markets, the low ratios act 
as danger signals, indicating situations 
that need investigation. For the ad- 
vertising manager they provide an ap- 
proximate measure of the degree of 
cultivation of various markets indi- 
cating where more intensive effort or 
perhaps a different strategy is needed. 
When such figures are computed over 
a period of years, trends can be ana- 
lyzed and will be helpful in apprais- 
ing past policies and in guiding future 
policies. 

The discussion has been confined to 
consumption of all products similar to 
If there 


are substitute products which could be 


those made by the company. 


displaced by company products, then 
some measurement of this consump- 
Also there 
may be markets in which no sales are 


tion would be in order. 


being made at present. 

Changes in market importance over 
time periods involves an analysis of 
long-term trends of the industries in- 
volved, their buying activity during 
the upswing and downswing of the 
business cycle, and finally the seasonal 
These 


aspects call for little comment, al- 


distribution of consumption. 


though their significance to the adver- 
tising manager is obvious. Data on 
seasonality are frequently available in 
monthly reports on production, ship- 
ments and the like, gathered by the 
Department of Commerce and by 
trade associations. Many of them ap- 
pear regularly in the “Survey of Cur- 
rent Business.” 

Considerable assistance in geograph- 
ical analysis is provided by Table 3 in 
the recent publication, “Industrial 
Market Data Handbook of the United 
States.” This table presents for the 
first time county location of manufac- 
turing establishments in each of 280 
separate industries as reported to the 
Census of Manufactures, 1935. While 
this table cannot show size of individ- 
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ual companies, it does permit prepara- 
tion of highly significant maps of mar- 
ket concentration. In addition to 
county location data, many other types 
of information helpful in estimating 
size of industrial markets are included. 
A section of text includes a selected 
bibliography on industrial marketing. 
While we wish that book could have 
contained 1937 figures, it nonetheless 
represents one of the most comprehen- 
sive and convenient statistical presen- 
tations of industrial market data yet 
made available. And while on the 
subject of source materials, the Market 
Data Book Number of INbDusTRIAL 
MaRKETING of course should be men- 
tioned with its industry summariza- 
tions of census data, abstracts from 
market studies made by business pub- 
lications and lists of related market 
studies. 


2. Buying Practices and Habits 
Marketing measurements are vital in 
shaping the general outlines of the 
selling and advertising program but 
detailed plans and strategies for each 
market must be based upon a know!l- 
edge of buying practices and habits. 
The industrial advertising manager 
needs this information particularly, 
because the very nature of advertising 
makes a trial and error procedure im- 
practical. The more important ques- 
tions to be answered on buying prac- 
tices and habits in each market are: 
a. What functional activities are 
affected sufficiently by the pur- 
chase so that the men responsi- 
ble for these 
something to say about it? 
b. What part in the purchasing 
procedure does each of these men 


activities have 


play? 
c. What “language” do they un- 
derstand best? 
d. What buying appeals are most 
likely to influence them favor- 
ably? 
What are the most effective and 
economical ways of transmitting 


o 


the selling messages to these men 
1. If through salesmen, what 

should their qualifications 

be? 

If through 

what media should be em- 

ployed? 

f. How can buying appeals used 
in advertising best be presented 
to fit peculiarities of the men 
and the media? 

g. How rapid delivery is required? 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Better Buying of Aduertising Space 


The basic ingredient of any publication is the editorial 
content; if it lacks in quality, then circulation, reader 
interest and advertising response is bound to suffer 


@ THE subject of business paper 
space buying is an important one, but 
of greater importance to the publisher, 
the advertiser, and the advertising 
agency is the idea of building a better 
appreciation and understanding for the 
function of business papers. Without 
this understanding buying problems 
seem insignificant. In other words, 
unless advertisers have the justifica- 
tion, the reasons, and the technique to 
intelligently take advantage of the 
business paper market, they will not 
spend the money or have a desire to 
use this money in business paper space. 

Selling business paper space, or for 
that matter any commodity or service, 
is like starting an automobile—you 
don’t start in high speed. There are 
three steps: 

1. Getting started, or getting the 

buyer interested. 

2. Building momentum or main- 
taining and increasing the in- 
terest. Some go too fast. 

3. Knowing when to apply the 
brakes and thus avoid oversell- 


.) 


ing. 

Tremendous research has been done 
with radio listeners. Magazine and 
newspaper studies on advertising and 
editorial reading is furnishing the ad- 
vertising copywriter, art director and 
space buyer with a wealth of informa- 
tion which enables us to make a bet- 
ter approach to our advertising prob- 
] 

Relatively little has been done to 
date to more intelligently study the 
technique and method to reach the 
business paper audience. For example: 

Who buys the product? 

trom an address before the New York 


ference of the National Industrial 
ertisers Association, Sept. 20-23. 


By BERNARD C. DUFFY 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn, Inc., New York 


We have more 
information avail- 
able on types or 
occupations of 
readers than we 
have on the rela- 
tive importance 
of these different 
reader types in 
the industrial 
buying picture. 

Unless we use 
business paper 
space to advan- 
tage we are pen- 
alizing the entire business paper struc- 
ture. Therefore, it becomes our job to 
see that the white space we buy is 
used effectively. 

Quite frankly, I am not so much 
concerned about the place of the busi- 
ness paper in the advertising picture. 
Any publication that fills an editorial 
I am more con- 





hole will survive. 
cerned, however, with the nonchalant 
attitude with which people prepare ad- 
vertising copy for the business paper 
press. The editor, as a rule, knows 
his field. He knows what the peo- 
ple like, what these people will read, 
what they want to read, and what 
they should read. He knows how to 
furnish an audience for the adver- 
tisers in a given field, whether it is 
among technical or scientific-minded 
people in the industrial market, or 
among dealers in the various trade 
fields, or whether it is among a given 
type of reader in a cross section of 
many fields. 
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When we fail to take full advan- 
tage of the audience the editor has 
drawn together we have neglected to 
do our job. 

As an agency whose business paper 
volume approximates seven figures I 
assume you would be interested in 
some of our thoughts concerning the 
buying of business paper space. 

It first concerns the subject of au- 
dited circulation. With the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations available to 
publishers who have paid circulation, 
and the Controlled Circulation Audit 
available to advertisers who have con- 
trolled circulation, I see no reason why 
any advertiser should ever be put in 
a position of buying unaudited circu- 
lation. 

Second, business paper space buying 
represents selective buying. More fig- 
ures are available on the type of reader, 
and his occupation in the business pa- 
per field than we have on any other 
media. Therefore, we are conscious 
of the selectivity of an audience when 
we buy business paper space. When 
business paper circulation is unduly 
expanded the advertiser is likely to 
reach many people who are not pri- 
mary prospects for his product or ad- 
vertising message. When the audience 
of a publication becomes less selective, 
and the cost per thousand circulation 
is not reduced to compensate for the 
waste circulation, the advertiser is 
forced to buy expensive and wasteful 
circulation. 

Sooner or later the buyers of ad- 
vertising space will have to decide the 
question: 

When does circulation expansion 
make advertising uneconomical? 

What do we mean by circulation 
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This picture reflects the importance which is placed on the annual conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association by one of the country's largest companies and industrial 
advertisers. Here is a group of advertising executives of Republic Steel Corporation and 
subsidiaries checking the N.|.A.A. conference program just before the opening session and 
arranging for complete coverage of the three-day meeting. Left to right: Paul L. Callahan, 
assistant, and Richard P. Dodds, manager of advertising and sales promotion, Truscon Steel 


Company, Youngstown, O.; 


Edward F. Crafts, Republic advertising division; Stanley A. 


Knisely, director of advertising, Republic Steel Corporation; H. H. Oldham, manager of 
copy and production; N. W. Sutmaier, advertising manager, Berger Mfg. Division, Canton, 
O.; and Chester W. Ruth, assistant director of advertising of the Republic Steel organization 


expansion? In my opinion, circulation 
expansion can be separated into two 
separate classifications. These are as 
follows: 

1. Expansion within selected fields 
of publishing. Publications which 
have increased circulation volume in 
the primary field covered by the basic 
editorial appeal. There is a_ point 
where complete saturation of 4 mar- 
ket becomes uneconomical for both 
the advertiser and the publisher. 


2. Circulation expansion in sec- 


ondary field. The tendency to spread 
circulation beyond the primary field, 
for which the magazine is basically 
edited, is growing. These secondary 
fields may be important to some ad- 
vertisers; for many advertisers they 
are not. Editorially, the publication 
has to cover a wider scope. As a rule 
this circulation growth into secondary 
markets usually results in a wide- 
spread editorial policy. Since most 
advertisers in the business paper field 
have merchandise that appeals to a 
selective type of market, it is evident 
that the opportunity of selective buy- 
ing is eliminated. 

In order to have a clear appreciation 
of the problem, it is sound business 
to start a discussion on the subject 
of circulation expansion with certain 
important factors in mind. For ex- 
ample: 

1. The subject is a mutual one that 
concerns both the seller and buyer of 
Both the publisher and ad- 


vertiser are interested in making ad- 


media. 
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vertising dollars work. Anything that 
is good for the advertiser will ulti- 
mately prove of value to the publisher. 

2. The problem of circulation ex- 
pansion is a common one and is not 
restricted to the business paper field. 
It is also found among general maga- 
zines and newspapers, and among free 
as well as paid publications. 

3. Circulation expansion is a prob- 
lem caused by methods employed in 
the buying of space. Experience indi- 
cates that the buying end of the busi- 
ness is probably more responsible for 
circulation increases than the publish- 
ing end. The buyers of space have 
responded to circulation volume. They 


have indicated a desire to buy volume 
and the publisher has been forced to 
furnish what buyers desire. 

“Good circulation and high reader 
interest is the result of a sound edi- 
torial policy.” 

4. The basic ingredient in any pub- 
lication is the editorial content. If 
the editorial foundation is lacking in 
quality, other factors such as circula- 
tion, reader interest, and advertising 
response, are also handicapped. 

“A sound editorial policy may 
limit rather than expand the circu- 
lation of a magazine.” 


If the publisher could focus his 
attention solely on the reader, his prob- 
lem could be summed up as follows: 
“What can I do to make my maga- 
zine more readable to people who are 
interested in the market or field which 
it endeavors to cover?” But this is 
not always the case. The publisher 
is in a position of serving two mas- 
ters: the reader and the advertiser. 

We all know the important part ad- 
vertising revenue plays in publishing. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
the publisher’s problem from a two- 
fold angle which must be summed 
up as follows: 

1. What can I do to make my pub- 
lication more attractive and 
readable to the reader? 

2. What methods can I employ to 
make my publication more ap- 
pealing to the advertisers? 

It is usually an effort to make the 
publication more attractive to the ad- 
vertiser that results in unsound cir- 
culation methods. With the adver- 
tiser in mind the publisher has to 
consider competitive publications and 
the circulation methods employed to 





Here's a group of executives from Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and friends at one of the N.I.A.A. 
conference luncheons: John Coakley, advertising manager; Kenneth W. Bailey, advertising 
manager, Primary Battery Division; Joseph Lopes, New York World's Fair, publicity; Eugene 
C. Reed, assistant vice-president; John B. Nichols, vice-president; Judge Henry A. Lanahan, 
qeneral counsel; A. P. Hornor, vice-president; Charles H. Maxham, international divison; 
G. H. Williams, Federal Advertising Agency; Fred G. Rudge, president, William Rudge Sons 
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land there with “Industrial Marketing's” camera man at the New York confer- 
§ the National Industrial Advertisers Association last month: (1) Mildred R. 
is 1, N.LA.A. headquarters secretary, greets Richard O'Mara, Western Precipi- 


Corporation, Los Angeles, president of the Industrial Marketers of Southern 
ia, when he arrives at the banquet after a coast-to-coast flight to attend the 
bs nce; M. J. Phillips, The International Nickel Company, center, enjoys the 
= . (2) Some of the panel judges at work: Carl Drepperd, C. E. Hooper, Inc.; 
Donshea, Newell-Emmett Co.; H. K. LaRowe, Purchasing Agents Association 
w York; H. T. Bain, Johns-Manville; and A. R. Mumford, Consolidated Edison 
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Company. (3) Among the women delegates were: Mrs. Mabel Potter Hanfore 
BBD&O; Mrs. Kenneth W. Bailey; Miss Joan T. Wiarda, advertising manager, "Met 
Industry"; and Miss G. V. Corbett, advertising manager, Driver-Harris Co., Harriso 
N. J. In the background is Paul L. Callahan, Truscon Steel Company, president o 
the Youngstown Chapter. (4) Despite the war, Canadian chapters were represented 
by F. A. McLean, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., Montreal; T. S. Glover, Russe 
T. Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; H. G. Dighton, Ferranti Electric, Ltd., Toronto; and 
John A. M. Gallilee, Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd., Hamilton, On 
Here they are studying and discussing the exhibit of members’ advertising 












gather a market of readers. As a 
result it becomes a fight for circula- 
tion volume rather than one for reader 
attention. 

We know from experience that the 
degree of reader interest or quality 
of reader cannot be measured in terms 
of circulation volume. This is as 
true in the general magazine field as 
it is in the business paper field. 

Magazines with the largest circula- 
tion and lowest cost per 100 readers 
are not always the best producers. In 
the business paper field publications 
with the largest circulation and low- 
est cost are not always the most ac- 





arates into two general classifications: 

A. Media which have an indicated 
reader interest. 

B. Media which have an optional 
reader interest. 

Indicated reader simply 
means that some action has been taken 
by the reader which indicates a de- 
sire for the medium. The exchange 
of money in payment for tht medium 
is an example of indicated reader in- 
terest. 

Optional reader interest means that 
the reading of the magazine is left 
to the option of the reader. Free 
and controlled publications are op- 


interest 


The fact that a medium may be 
an indicated or optional medium has 
little influence on the number of peo- 


cepted. tional media. 
It would be fine if circulation vol- 
h ume could be used as a key to reader 
b acceptance—unfortunately, it cannot. 
el Many publications attempt and are 







successful in doing a better selling 
job on the advertiser than they have 
done on the reader. They have ad- 
vertising acceptance but lack a reader 
interest. The business paper space 
buyer believes that advertising ac- 
ceptance should be based on editorial 
acceptance, not volume of circulation. 
All this leads to a conclusion which 
cannot be considered as a formula. 
The conclusion is that the value of 
each publication has to be weighed 
and analyzed individually from an edi- 
torial standpoint; that advertisers, es- 
pecially in the business paper field, will 
have to look more to the reader as an 
aid in judging the value of maga- 
zines. We have to discount, to a de- 
ee, total circulation, selling pressure 
ind editorial codéperation if it runs 
contrary to the reader’s opinion of 
the book. 
I have said before that media sep- 


ple who read the advertising because 
it is a fact that the reading of all 
advertising is optional. 

The chief function of the publi- 
cation is to build an editorial appeal 
that will induce readership. 

A third and equally important fac- 
tor in which the publisher as well as 
the advertiser and advertising agency 
should be interested is the develop- 
ment of information which would in- 
crease the opportunity to use busi- 
ness paper space successfully. I am 
thinking of studies which involve the 
frequency of use of the magazines, 
the size of space copy and layout 
technique, etc. 

More advertising failures are due to 
under-advertising than to over-adver- 
tising. Undoubtedly a large part of 
the success which many radio adver- 
tisers have enjoyed has been due to 
frequency which is demanded of ra- 
dio advertisers. 
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Space size and dominance is another 
factor. 

Position in the magazine deserves 
some study. It should be tied up with 
a study of the editorial technique. 
Is the news sufficiently spread through- 
out the magazine to give equal op- 
portunity to all advertisers? If not, 
what changes can be made in the 
format or layout to enhance the value 
of the advertising? 

I would like to show you a chart 
which contains some of the factors 
which I like to consider in buying 
space. 


CIRCULATION 


(a) Type and character of readers. 
(b) Methods used to secure. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Does the magazine fill an editorial 
hole? 

Is the editorial policy intensive and 
does it do a good job on a limited 
number of readers? 

Is the editorial policy expansive and 
does it do just an average or below 
average job on a large number of read- 
ers? 


STABILITY 


Does the publication have stability? 
Is it sold on a sound basis? 

I have endeavored to recognize the 
fact that our problems are mutual. 
But now I am going to say something 
that may make you discount some 
of the things I have said before: 

Most advertising space is bought on the 
basis of experience. 

Webster says: 

Experience: The acquiring of knowl- 
edge through the use of one’s own facul- 
ties. 
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It is the job of management to see that the active selling 
efforts and the advertising efforts are not only in 
harmony but are also directed at the same objectives 


Coirdinated Advertising and Selling 


The dictionary 


@ COORDINATE. 
definition of “‘codrdinate” is to ar- 
range in the same order. That assumes 
that you have a number of things to 
arrange. 

In selling and advertising, we cer- 
tainly have a number of things to ar- 
range, probably the most important 
of which for any one company are 
its various products and their vari- 
ous industrial markets. It is impos- 
sible for a salesman to put equal em- 
phasis on all his products and all in- 
dustries at the same time. 

Likewise it is impossible with most 
advertising budgets to advertise all 
products and to all industries at the 
same time, even if it were desirable. 
Therefore, it is necessary for us to 
arrange in the order that we wish to 
emphasize, both our salesmen’s activi- 
ties and our advertising activities, and 
for the purpose of emphasis, they 
should be arranged in a similar order. 

Strange as it may seem to some ad- 
vertising men, whose offhand opin- 
ions are probably radically different, 
a salesman’s active selling time is spent 
mainly in four ways: 

1. Making himself and products 
known. 

2. Creative selling. 

3. Application work. 

4. Order taking. 

Entertaining customers and writing 
critical reports does not consume as 
much time as is frequently, at least 
facetiously, assigned to salesmen for 
this purpose. 

Advertising can do two of the above 
functions: make your product known; 


An address delivered before the New 
York Conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Sept. 20-23 
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By L. G. BEANE 


Sales Manager, The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


do creative selling, and contribute to 
third, application work. 

Inasmuch as these functions are the 
same and so related, any emphasis or 
plan designed for one should be ap- 
plied to the other. 

There are too many instances of 
advertising running in one direction 
and sales effort running in another, or 
if not that, then each trying to do the 
whole job without the codperation of 
the other. 
to see that your active selling efforts 


It is a job of management 


and your advertising efforts are not 
only in harmony, but that they have 
the same objectives. 


How may this be accomplished? 


First, I believe, by having a basic plan 
of what your general selling efforts 
are to be for the year. These plans 
must be so framed and considered that 
they include your general objectives. 
This, perhaps, is sometimes hard to 
crystallize, particularly in a business 
which, like that of my own company, 
is quite diversified. 

We manufacture quite an extensive 
line of recording and controlling in- 
struments. There are probably about 
a hundred different basic instruments 
with innumerable variations. We 
sell these to some sixty-six principal 
industries, with an almost unlimited 
prospect list. For the most part, in- 
struments are sold direct to the users 
or equipment manufacturers. We also 
have a supplementary line of mill sup- 
ply products, which is sold mainly 
through dealer outlets. I cite this 


Five Points to Watch for Coordinating 


Advertising and Selling 


| 


], Advertising copy should carry a basic sales idea that is a little broader 


in selling appeal than the ideas of your salesmen. 


Make your copy 


broad enough to be appealing without the use of “white elephants” 
or “black cats”—but above all be natural. 


2. See that your catalogs and sales literature are of a form that the sales- 


men can use. 
can be used in selling. 


Include plenty of illustrations and photographs that 


3, Get out with your salesmen to learn their sales language so you may 
use it effectively in the advertising which supports their efforts. 


4, Before planning an exhibit find out what the men you want to have see 
it would like to have exhibited; then dramatize it and see that it is 
properly manned for sales, but not overmanned. 


5, See that your direct mail reaches the right man and that it is of a char- 
acter that will most likely appeal to him and carry the desired influ- 


ence. 
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nerely to show the complexity of the 
roblem. 

We have always felt that to coérdi- 
nate the sales and activities of these 
lines, it was essential that they should 
be under the same jurisdiction, and 
iccordingly they are. Coérdination is 
the principal duty of any sales man- 
iger so situated. He must coérdinate 
his selling effort, advertising effort, 
ales engineering effort, service effort 
ind office routine, if he is to have an 
efficient organization. 

Advertising and selling must be 
done in coérdination, but why stop 
there? They must also be coérdinated 
with the other sales functions, as 
well as some engineering and produc- 
tion functions. All of the heads of 
these five divisions must be in tune 
with your general plans and line of 
efforts. Conferences should be held 
in order that each group shall be fa- 
miliar with what the other groups are 
doing. 

For instance, we endeavor to have 
our advertising department acquainted 
with what the sales engineering de- 
partment is bringing out. We are 
also coérdinating the efforts of our 
service department with our adver- 
tising department in contacting our 
older customers in an effort to keep 
their instruments up-to-date by mod- 
ernization or trade-in. Any firm that 
has built a product for years has a 
responsibility along that line. I think 
this should not be overlooked in 
the codrdination of your selling and 
advertising activities. Your so-called 
plan in the net is not simply a sim- 
ple statement of policy, but a num- 
ber of fundamental efforts and coér- 
dinated policies. 

In a company like ours, selling di- 
rect for national distribution, sales ef- 
forts have to be first established geo- 
graphically. After these are estab- 
lished by districts and térritories with 
district managers and sectional men, 
such additional industry specialists 
and product specialists as the sales 
manager may think wise or feasible 
can be added. 

In this same company, advertising 
efforts have to be studied in three sim- 
ilar ways; that is, geographically, by 
industry and by product, except that 
the emphasis is entirely different. For 
example, advertising geographically is 
of minor importance to us, but ad- 
vertising by industry and by product 
ire of great importance. Part of this 


nay be because when we start, we ° 





David A. Wolff. president, Pittsburgh chap- 
ter, N.I.A.A., right, presents the attendance 
trophy to Fred C. Noyes, president of the 
Boston chapter, for the highest attendance 
score at the New York Conference. Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati were next in rank 
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know we cannot hope to cover by 
advertising all the products individ- 
ually, nor can we be sure we can reach 
all of the industries we should like 
to. Therefore, all the more reason 
for our picking out carefully and 
placing emphasis on the proper ones. 

In laying out our plans for adver- 
tising by industry, we consider the 
following: 

a. Importance of that industry. 

b. Profitableness. 

c. Size of that industry. 

d. Competitive strength in that in- 
dustry. 

e. Timeliness. 

In laying out this plan by product, 
we consider the following: 

a. What developments having news 
value. 


b. Profitableness of the product. 
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c. Coérdination with particular 
selling effort. 

From these two, we can then work 
out a composite schedule which is 
well balanced. 

All this should be done so as to keep 
the major emphasis on the same lines 
that the sales organization is following. 
Now, since you are an advertising 
man and I am a sales manager, it is 
more important, it seems to me, tq 
consider here some points upon which 
you can codperate most in coérdinat- 
ing with your sales department, as- 
suming of course that you have the 
same general plans and that your gen- 
eral advertising plan has been worked 
out along sound lines. 

First, I feel that you will be judged 
a great deal by your copy, and it is 
one of the strongest points you can 
coéperate on. Therefore, may I make 
the following suggestions: 

1, First, and primarily, see that 
your copy carries some basic selling 
idea that is a little broader in selling 
appeal than the ideas of your salesmen. 
Part of this should be easy, as before 
you start advertising you should draw 
out the ideas of your salesmen, crystal- 
lizing them and taking the best, which 
is in keeping with your campaign. 
Then your problem is to consider 
these basic ideas and present them in 
a form which has a broader yet definite 
appeal. 

I shall give you an example of what 
I mean. For years we have made cer- 
tain recording and controlling pressure 
gauges, thermometers, pyrometers and 
flow meters, which we sold to cer- 
tain branches of the chemical indus- 
try. It got to be pretty much of a 
rough and tumble competitive fight 
as to which instrument had the most 
ball bearings and stainless steel links 
therein, with the customer in the ma- 
jority of cases not particularly caring 
about some of these details. One pro- 
motional man conceived the idea that 
instead of selling these upon the indi- 
vidual details, to try and sell the idea 
of a codrdinated control, and we 
launched certain copy and ideas along 
that line, both in advertising and a 
similar sales effort. In that case, the 
promotional idea rather gave thought 
to the sales action and we have been 
quite successful in certain fields in 
not merely selling some odd and mis- 
cellaneous instruments on a competi- 
tive basis, but in selling the basic idea 
of control to get a result for the cus- 
tomer. It involved more than just the 
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p: H. G. Dighton, Ferranti Electric, Ltd., Toronto (center), 
ts questioned about the war situation in Canada by C. W. 
ilbfus, Ellitt Co., Jeannette, Pa., and E. D. Kennedy, Cop- 
rweld Stee! Co., Glassport, Pa. Below: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Brady, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., and Mr. 
d Mrs. Terry Mitchell, Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., 
use for the camera man. L. W. Hutchins, Sheldon, Morse, 
utchins and Easton, Inc., New York, gets caught at the’ right 


sale of instruments. It involved the 
engineering and codrdination of those 
instruments to the customer’s problem. 
This is a single personal example, but 
it has a broader application, I feel. It 
is not always easy to apply and must 
be backed up with facts and not sim- 
ply by an excuse for generalizing in- 
stead of being specific. 

Make your copy broader, but don’t 
make it so broad that it loses all its 
appeal. Such copy, if properly worked 
out, can be made to fit not only many 
of the so-called institutional adver- 
tising fields, but also certain other 
more definite fields. 

There is another point of coérdina- 
tion in regard to copy which has al- 
ways appealed to me—be natural. As 
I look over the bulk of advertising, 
I am impressed by a lot of it being 
different from the sales talk which our 
The sales- 


man doesn’t go in and start talking 


salesmen commonly use. 
about “black cats” and “white ele- 
phants” or other eye catchers. Eye 
catchers may have their value, but be 
careful that your eye catcher doesn’t 
entirely cover up the sales message 
you are trying to get across. In other 
words, try and present your points as 
you would in talking to a customer. 
So much for copy, which probably I 
should leave to better authorities, but 
I can’t resist giving you this sales 
point of view. 

2. A second strong point of codp- 
eration is, of course, on your cata- 
logs, bulletins and flyers. My main 
appeal on these is to see that they are 
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in a form which the salesmen can 
use. There is no purpose in having 
a salesman give away a $1.50 cata- 
log if at the same time a fifteen cent 
sheet will do the same work. 

In other words, try to adapt your 
catalogs and bulletins for the use to 
which the salesman will put them. 
This frequently takes a lot of thought. 
In personal selling, cuts and photo- 
graphs are of course used more than 
text; therefore, give your salesmen 
lots of the right photographs. 

3. Third, encourage your sales or- 
ganization to give you ideas on direct 
mail. You will find that many sales- 
men have stories which are effective, 
but which they have never put into 
writing to enable you to get them 
into a copy form. Some of this makes 
excellent direct mail if you will dig 
in and talk enough with your sales- 
men to find it out. 

Call once in a while with one of 
your salesmen to see what arguments 
he really uses. You will be surprised 
how little he uses some of your time- 
worn ones and how many original ones 
he has worked up to meet some of 
his own situations. Some of these ideas 
will be of value to you and it is part 
of your function to pass them on so 
that other people can receive the ben- 
efit of them. 

4, Fourth, I want to mention the 
subject of shows and exhibits. These 
are often a pain to many a manage- 
ment. We have found in most of 
these, like most ventures in life, that 
you only get out of them what you 
Before we lay out 
any show, we try to sound out the 


put into them. 


men most versed in that industry, to 
see what they would like to have ex- 
hibited. 


your show. 


Do this before you lay out 
Then try to dramatize it 


and give it some appeal. Then as a 














final action, see that your sales de- 
partment is sufficiently sold on the 
show to have sufficient man power 
at that show to take care of your 
demonstratioa. 

Shows are often used for convention 
meetings of a company and I have 
seen booths so crowded with their own 
salesmen that customers would have 
a hard time getting in. An exhibitor 
should not have more men at the shows 
than he needs for selling, and _ the 
booth should not be used for socially 
entertaining all your salesmen and let- 
ting them recount their past “bloody 
wars” and “victories” to each other. 
If you want to do that, have a sep- 
arate hotel room somewhere in the 
same city for the use of these men 
when they are off duty, but when they 
are on duty at the booth, have them 
there to sell. Your promotional or- 
ganization has spent money to put 
on this show and to warrant this ex- 
penditure, the show must help sell 
goods. I feel that too many shows 
have been charged off to general ad- 
vertising without a conscientious sales 
effort. 

5. The final point of codperation I 
have to mention is that of direct mail. 
Although some space men may not 
like the principle, there are certain 
fields and industries wherein I think 
it has as strong, if not a stronger, place 
than business paper work. Certainly 
it should be used as a supplement. Any 
executive today is flooded with various 
types of direct mail. I am amazed 
at the variety which I have received. 
In many cases, they are approaching 
the wrong man, and that brings up 
the importance of your lists, which 
must be kept up-to-date and as well 
chosen as possible. We have also tried, 
when we send out direct mail, to make 
(Continued on page 69) 





Scene from the hilari- 
ous skit, "Whistling in 
the Dark or How to 
Make an Advertising 
Program . . . Toot 
Sweet!" which fea- 
tured the second day's 
program of the N.I. 
A.A. New York Con- 
ference last month. 
Oscar Twiddle (Frank 
Mulhall, G. M. Basford 
Co.), advertising man- 
ager, Wigglesworth 
Whistle Works, Inc., 
is shown selecting his 
advertising media by 
throwing darts at his 
advertising schedule. 
Intent onlookers are 
his secretary and 
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"Flat" Wheeler, space salesman of “Aged Railways" (William Buxman, “Textile World") 
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By W. D. MURPHY 


Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago 


Improving the Professional Status 
of the Advertising Man 


A statement of the objective and plan of the N.I.A.A. 
Professional Development Program which is designed to 
improve technique to produce measurable results 


“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 

things ye are too superstitious. 

“For as I passed and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, 
him I declare unto you.” 

@ VERY likely Paul was speaking to 
a group of Athenian advertising men, 
for, as you recall “. all the Athe- 
nians (and strangers which were 
there) spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell, or to hear, some new 
thing.” For two and a half days we 
have done “nothing else, but either to 
tell, or to hear, some new thing.” This 
has been an inspiring experience, but 
all that we have learned here will be 
remembered in diminishing ratio to the 
force of new ideas and new concepts 
as the year goes on, unless there is 
found a way to classify and perpetuate 
this wealth of material. 

It is, perhaps, premature to talk 
about improving the professional 
status of the advertising man until we 
have improved the status of industrial 
advertising as a profession. There was 
no doubt in Paul’s mind of the reality 
and the power of the Unknown God 
whom the Athenians worshiped ignor- 
antly, nor is there any doubt in our 
minds of the power of effective adver- 
tising: we split into sects on doctrinal 
grounds—the rules of worship, if you 
will. 

And this religious analogy can be in- 
terpreted almost literally, for there is 
a large cult of advertising men who 


don the vestments of the priest and at- 


_An address delivered before the New 
York Conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Sept. 20-23. 





W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, Sloan 
Valve Company, and vice-president, N.1.A.A., 
giving his inspirational talk and sounding a 
keynote for the association's activity on “Im- 
proving the Professional Standing of the 
Advertising Man." Mr. Murphy's talk cli- 
maxed the three-day conference program 


tempt to make their specialty a mys- 
terious psychological force whose ap- 
plications are known only to the 
initiated—certainly not to the hard- 
headed business man who pays the 
bills. It was not so many years ago 
that the suggestion was made to have 
advertising men pass examinations and 
progress from degree to degree until 
they reached the prideful pinnacle of a 
doctorate. Can you imagine how a 
Doctor of Planning would snub a 


Bachelor of Media? 


Opposed to the Swami school of 
mysticism in advertising we have the 
mathematicians—the statistical breth- 
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ren who want to measure in dollars 
and cents the result of every advertis- 
ing effort. They look with envy at 
mail order and retail store advertising 
which can, most generally, count the 
take after each advertisement has 
reached its audience. They believe 
that the only effectve advertising is 
that advertising whose effect can be 
measured in the customer’s ledger. 
Both of these classes do themselves 
and advertising harm in the industrial 
field. The mystics are unable to make 
their engineering bosses accept adver- 
tising on faith, and the statisticians 
are seldom able to prove their case as 
a matter of figures. There is, of course, 
a middle ground of compromise which 
most of us are forced to tread. Clad 
in the shining armor of faith we yet 
attempt to evaluate our efforts in so 
far as we can— pointing with pride 
whenever possible or practicing our 
priestly craft when proof is impossible. 
In the industrial field we are con- 
fronted with a challenge to our ad- 
vertising beliefs which the general 
advertising man seldom has to face. 
Industrial executives are not as famil- 
iar with the fundamentals and the tra- 
ditions of merchandising as are the 
manufacturers of consumer goods. 
This is to be expected since the major- 
ity of industrial chief executives have 
come up from the production or engi- 
neering departments rather than from 
the sales division. The production ex- 
ecutive is accustomed to the weighing 
of physical, measurable characteristics. 
Intangibles, supported by indirect or 
circumstantial evidence, are less con- 
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he “common interests" luncheon at the N.I.A.A. New York 
ponference war well attended. In the top view are K. C. 
tucker, Hilo Varnish Corpn., Brooklyn; J. Vander Voort, 
1) Products Finishing”; L. W. Seeligsberg, O. S. Tyson and 
reo., Inc., New York; Palmer H. Langdon, "The Metal Indus- 
ty.’ New York; Norman R. Sacheim, Manufacturers Screw 
dupply House, Chicago; Kingsley L. Rice and John A. Ker- 
yaw, “Power Plant Engineering,’ Chicago. In the lower 
yiroup are Donald F. Forster, “Western Construction News,” 
thicago; Forest J. Nelson, MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.: 
—. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O.; Arthur J. Brady, 
imken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O.; George Conover, 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly,"" Cleveland: R. B. 
homas, Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind.; A. A. 
allantyne, Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich.; and E. T. 
veddes, asst. sales manager, Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, O. 


labor 
savings, and improved plant efficiency. 


vincing than operating costs, 
By such a mind the advertising special- 
ist is all too often regarded as a tem- 
peramental theorist. 

To me it seems obvious that the im- 
provement of the professional status 
of the industrial advertising man be- 
gins with the creation of a profession 
of advertising—a profession whose 
principles can be demonstrated to en- 
gineering minds. There is, of course, 
It is an 
ideal to which all advertising men will 
subscribe heartily. The only obstacle 


to its fulfillment is the barrier which 


nothing new in this thought. 


has wrecked so many Utopian schemes 
—how to do it. 

To wrestle with this not inconsid- 
erable problem is the purpose of the 
professional development activity ini- 
tiated this year by President Knisely. 
That it has not been entirely solved in 
the past few months is understandable. 
That the progress of the movement has 
been of microscopical proportions must 
be admitted by even the most passion- 
ately prejudiced optimist. But the 
mere fact that the seed has been sown, 
that hundreds of industrial advertising 
men are conscious of the problem and 
willing to coéperate in its solution, is 
significant enough to assure us that 
some day we shall look back and say, 
“It started here under the impetus of 
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Stan Knisely’s vision and enthusiasm.” 

If Emerson’s declaration that “‘to 
be great is to be misunderstood” is true, 
then the professional development 
has already carved for itself a cavern 
in the Hall of Fame, for never was an 
idea so widely misunderstood and so 
variously interpreted. 

Many believe that it is to be a pay- 
roll panacea, a sort of “Thirty dollars 
more every Thursday” plan, which, by 
some legerdemain outside of the indi- 
vidual’s own efforts will cause grate- 
ful managements to pour out salary 
Others think 


that it is a plan conceived by those 


increases and bonuses. 


who cast wistful eyes on the seats of 
of the mighty—a mental muscle build- 
er that will change you from a buyer 
of printing to a big shot in ten easy 
You get the job—N. I. A. A. 
will supply the prestige. 


lessons. 


Of course it is nothing of the sort. 
The idea has damned by the 
praises of its friends at a time when we 


bee n 


knew only the destination and not the 
The professional development 
movement is not an attempt to justify 


road. 


industrial advertising in general. That 
would merely result in a gust of windy 
It is, rather, an attempt 
which are 


platitudes. 

to establish 
known to be effective, to place in your 
hands tools that a good craftsman can 
use with certainty—to substitute facts 


techniques 


for philosophy. We are interested not 
so much in the proof of the power of 
advertising as we are in the proof of 
what constitutes good advertising. 
How may you recognize the good from 
the indifferent and the bad? How do 
you know you know your job? 

This is the very essence of N. I. A. 
A.’s purpose, our prime reason for or- 
ganization. Membership in N. I. A. 
A. admits you to a perpetual clinic 
where you can give and receive those 
bits of practical from 
which are built our present knowledge 
of industrial advertising. It is alto- 
gether fitting that we should attempt 
to arrange and present this wealth of 
data in orderly form to our members 


experience 


and to our managements. 

So professional development, the im- 
provement of the status of the adver- 
tising man, does not rest on the tawdry 
basis of personal vanity, nor on the 
understandable desire for a bigger pay 
check. It is primarily important be- 
cause it will increase sales and reduce 
costs, because it will bolster Industry 
at its weakest point—distribution ; and 
because it will individually and per- 
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haps selfishly give you the ability to 
face your managements with proof in 
the language they understand—results. 
If you can approach the realization of 
this ideal you may well let prestige 
and pay lie in the lap of Fate. 

There are two avenues of procedure 
which suggest themselves: (1) Take 
advantage of that which we already 
know, and (2) increase our knowledge 
of basic industrial advertic:ng princi- 
ples and the techniques for applying 
them. 

Perhaps it is uncharitable to say that 
most of us know how to do a better 
job than we are doing. Certainly many 
of us in our anxiety to escape the 
stigma of being a technician broaden 
our field of activity to such an extent 
that we cannot hope to pose as an ex- 
pert when decisions on advertising pol- 
icy arise with management. One of 
our prominent advertising managers 
told me cynically that success in ad- 
vertising was a matter of personal 
salesmanship — please the boss and 
your’e a good man. That’s as close to 
being a demonstrable fundamental of 
advertising as I can name offhand. One 
obvious way to please the boss is to 
know your stuff, unless you are one of 
the glamour boys who make personal- 
ity a profession. 

Here are some of the recommenda- 
tions which the Professional Develop- 
ment Committee has made to the 
board of directors. Both the Chicago 
and the New York advertising clubs 
have demonstrated the success of lec- 
ture courses on various phases of ad- 
vertising given by authorities on those 
phases. These courses have been given 
primarily for students and beginners 
in advertising, but have attracted a 
large enrollment among experienced 
advertisers. The Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the N. I. A. A. has conducted a 
similar experiment free of charge. 
There is not a man in industrial adver- 
tising who could not benefit by at- 
tending a well-planned, well-taught 
course of this kind. Every chapter 
could make this a yearly activity, 
either in the fall or the spring. If this 
course material could be nationally 
prepared, uniform instruction could be 
given in all chapters and the entire 
course printed as a text or syllabus on 
industrial advertising in loose leaf form 
for constant and easy revision. I would 
go back still further and through our 
College Liaison Committee have 
courses on industrial advertising man- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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\ the week of September 16, railway car loadings crossed the 800,00- 

car mark, the highest for any like period since 1930 with the one 
exception of 1937. With this great expansion of traffic, the railways are 
launching equipment and modernization programs on a large scale. Re- 
cent buying activity embraces a broad range of equipment and materials 
as indicated by the programs of the individual roads listed in the panel 
to the right. The magnitude of the present expansion is further empha- 
sized by the fact that in the first seven months of this year, purchases were 
already 66 per cent, or $128,259,000, greater than in the like 1938 period. 
In conducting a successful sales campaign in this active market, it is im- 
portant to place your sales message before railway executives, operating 
officials, purchasing officers and department heads. It is important also 
to determine which of the five branches of railway service represent your 
railway market and to reach the railway men within these particular de- 
partments who specify and influence purchases. 


You can do this effectively through the five Simmons-Boardman depart- 
mental railway publications . . . because each publication is devoted to 
the interests of one of the several branches of railway activity, and each 
one has a specialized circulation of important railway men. They enable 
you to select your own railway audience and to concentrate your efforts 
without waste on the men you want to reach. 


\ continuous advertising program in one or more of the Simmons-Board- 
man railway publications will be a strong factor in securing widespread 
yublicity for your products in the railway industry, thereby placing your- 
self in a most advantageous position to benefit from increased railway 
buying. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W.AdamsSt.,Chicago Terminal Tower,Cleveland Washington, D.C. 


San Francisco Seattle 


ALL A.B.C. - A.B.P. 


Los Angeles 


Wide Traffie Gains Spur Heavy Railway 
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Recent 
Railway Activity 


Pennsylvania Railroad: Inaugurated $17,- 
000,000 program of equipment and prop- 
erty improvement. New equipment in- 
cludes 20 electric passenger locomotives, 
3 streamlined passenger cars, 2,500 freight 
ears; ordered 50,000 tons of rails. Mod- 
ernizing 15 passenger cars; repairing 
17,500 freight cars. 

New York Central: Plans a $10,000,000 
equipment-purchasing and modernization 
program, New equipment includes 4,000 
freight cars; ordered 5,000 tons of rails. 
Seaboard Air Line: Ordered 7 Diesel- 
electric passenger locomotives and 8,512 
tons of rails. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie: Ordered 500 
freight cars. 

Union Pacific: Ordered 2,000 freight cars 
to cost approximately $6,000,000. 
Chesapeake & Ohio: Ordered 32,000 tons 
of rails and 2,500 freight cars. 

Louisville & Nashville: Ordered 30,000 
tons of rails. 

Norfolk & Western: Ordered 3,500 freight 
cars. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: Inquir- 
ing for 500 to 1,000 freight cars; or- 
dered 12,000 tons of rails. 

Erie: Ordered 1,500 freight cars; bids 
asked on 7 Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives. 

Illinois Central: Ordered 2,500 freight 
ears and 2,000 tons of rails. An $8,000,- 
000 equipment and repair program ap- 
nroved. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern: Inquiring for 
2,000 freight cars. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie: Inquiring for 
2,000 freight cars. 

Atlantic Coast Line: Ordered 8,500 tons 
of rails. 

Pere Marquette: Ordered 4,000 tons of 
rails. 

Nickel Plate: Ordered 7,000 tons of rails. 
Virginian: Ordered 2,000 freight cars. 
Milwaukee: Ordered 10 (4-8-4) type lo- 
comotives. 





\ 
set 
ye 
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By S. L. MEULENDYKE 


Vice-President, Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., New York 


Methods of Cony Testing 


@ AT THE present time, there are 
four popularly accepted methods of 
testing advertising copy: (1) the Sales 
Test; (2) the Recognition Test; (3) 
the Inquiry Test; and (4) the Con- 
trolled Opinion Test. There is a fifth 
—the new eye camera—which will re- 
ceive just a bare mention as we go by. 
There are others but they are so close- 
ly related to those already mentioned 
I shall not discuss them. 


The Sales Test 


In making a sales test, you first se- 
lect a sales territory—a city, county, 
even a state or a section. Then you 
examine the existing media to see if 
they provide adequate coverage. When 
you are satisfied on that point you pre- 
pare ads based upon the copy appeal 
to be tested, and run them in the 
chosen publications. Then you check 
the results as measured by sales. Then 
you prepare a new set of ads based 
upon a different copy appeal and check 
again. If more sales result from one 
appeal than from another you have the 
answer to which is the better copy. 

On the face of it, that is a simple 
procedure. But, also, it is not so. 
Even these results may be influenced 
by temporary or unforeseen differ- 
ences in economic conditions existing 
in different areas. Weather influences 
sales; so do salesmen. Point of sale 
advertising may be a determining fac- 
tor. Another is time. How long does 
it take an advertisement or a campaign 
to sell? These are all factors which 
must be taken into consideration when 
evaluating the results of a sales test. 

Sales tests are constantly being em- 
ployed for consumer products but I 
know of no instance where this meth- 
od of testing copy has been used for 
an industrial product. Generally, in- 
dustrial media are not available for 
territorial tests. 





From an address before the New York 
Conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Sept. 20-23. 
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A discussion of the principal methods used today to 
test and pre-test the effectiveness of advertising copy 


The Recognition Test 

The recognition test has been used 
regularly for about six years in con- 
nection with consumer copy, but only 
recently have attempts been made to 
apply it to industrial advertising. 

In this test per- 
sonal calls are 
made on readers 
of publications. 
The interviewer 
asks if he or she 
has read a par- 
ticular issue. The 
research worker 
then goes through 
the magazine page 
by page to deter- 
mine which ads the reader remembers 
having seen. After interviewers have 
gone through this procedure with 
two hundred or so readers of one issue, 
each advertisement in the book is 
ranked according to how many peo- 
ple have noticed it, how many have 
read the headline, how many have read 
the text matter, the coupon, etc. 

In appraising the recognition test, 
we should first consider the object of 
an advertisement. If its purpose is 
simply to get itself read, the recogni- 
tion test is useful. But if its purpose is 
to sell goods, we must question the 
validity of the evidence. Experience 
shows that people will read ads for a 
variety of reasons, many of which are 
not even remotely connected with 
making a purchase. 

Moreover, we can’t be sure that the 
reader’s memory is dependable. Some 
research workers now make supple- 
mentary tests to determine the factor 
of error or confusion. 

The size of sample is of vital im- 
portance. It costs money to secure 
long interviews. The size of sample re- 
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quired will vary for different types of 
products. Two hundred fifty calls may 
produce enough readers who have seen 
a tooth paste ad, but those same calls 
may produce very few who have no- 
ticed a paint advertisement. 

In considering the recognition test 
for industrial advertising, there are still 
other factors to contend with. Many, 
if not most, business paper subscrip- 
tions, are not in the name of an 
individual. Interviewers might have 
difficulty locating readers. In the sec- 
ond place, an interviewer would not 
find it easy to get an industrial execu- 
tive to answer questions, on a busy 
day, regarding every advertising page 
in a big issue of a trade paper. It 
would probably take at least two hours. 
It’s hard to believe that the vice presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation, for 
instance, would devote two hours to 
an examination of this kind. 

Business paper readers generally have 
limited interests at any particular 
time. In 250 calls, you might find 
only ten who at the moment were 
definitely interested in a $10,000 mill- 
ing machine. If only that number had 
read a milling machine ad percentage 
figures based upon ten readers would 
probably not be dependable. 

As yet, our experience with the 
recognition test is too limited to justify 
a conclusion as to whether it is prac- 
tical for use in the industrial field. 

Furthermore, the recognition test is 
not a pre-publication test. You spend 
your money for space before you know 
which copy appeal is best. And most 
of us will agree that the ideal test 
would be one that would give us the 
answer BEFORE we buy the space. 

There are additional difficulties in 
applying the recognition test. Position, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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O. K. 


INSERTED 


AS 


@ AT the same time the official 
N.LA.A. conference jury announced 
its choice of the twenty outstanding 
panels at the Hotel New Yorker, The 
Copy Chasers issued their own selec- 
tions, which are repeated and explained 
in this article. You may make a com- 
parison of the two sets of preferences, 
but for once we'll forego the pleasure 
of heckling the jury, disregarding any 
reasons we may have for disagreement. 

There’s only one thing to be said 
about the exhibits as a whole, and the 
realization of this thing makes us un- 
comfortable — uncomfortable not as 
Copy Chasers but as participants in 
this business of industrial advertising. 
You will recall that each exhibitor was 
privileged to report, on a sheet of 
8'4x11 in the upper right-hand corner 
of his panel, the purpose, methods and 
results of the campaign illustrated. 
It’s the way they answered “Results” 
that makes us uncomfortable. 

In fact, we were reminded of some 
of the intentionally vague, generalized, 
circuitous and elaborately stylized an- 
swers we used to write on exam pa- 
pers in college—when we didn’t know 
any real facts, names or dates with 
which to answer “Discuss the effect of 
the Industrial Revolution upon the 
Most of 
the exhibitors bogged badly at this 


political life of Hindustan.’ 


point; you could just feel the forced 
enthusiasm in such phrases as “highly 
satisfactory,” “salesmen report in- 
creased interest,” “many requests re- 
ceived for reprints of illustrations,” etc. 
Only a handful were frank enough to 
produce outright apologies, reporting 
inability to trace any tangible results. 

It’s this uncertainty about whether 
any or how much benefit actually does 
accrue from industrial advertising that 
has us concerned. What a shaky busi- 
ness we’re in—if we are not only un- 
able to forecast results beforehand but 
also unable to discern results after- 
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The Copy Chasers inspect the 
N.1.A.A. Panels and pin on twenty pink 


ribbons in the industrial copy sweepstakes 


The Winners! 
@ FROM the 220 panels of ad- 


vertising displayed by members 
at the New York Conference of 
the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association The Copy Chas- 
ers picked the advertising of the 
following twenty companies as 


the most outstanding: 


American Screw Company (Phil- 
lips Screw Lincensees), Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, New York. 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Bussman Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis. 

Cincinnati Milling Machines 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. 

Dodge Mfg. Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit. 

General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, O. 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. |. 

Interchemical Corporation, New 
York. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Krebs Pigment & Color Corpo- 
ration, Wilmington, Del. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. 

Pneumatic Scale Corporation, 
Ltd., Quincy, Mass. 

Scott Paper Company, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 











wards! No wonder so many “top 
managements” are suspicious of the 
worth of industrial advertising. A de- 
partment store knows tomorrow if to- 
day’s ads are any good; a direct-to- 
you advertiser has coupons to meas- 
ure; national advertisers to the public 
test locally to determine most effec- 
tive appeals; Crossley applies a yard- 
stick to a radio program’s influence— 
but industrial advertising, by and 
large, goes along hit or miss, and even 
those advertisers who have faith that 
their campaigns are worthy of being 
stuck up on panels, haven’t any evi- 
dence to use in convincing the judges! 

We haven’t the answer. We know 
of a few evaluating methods which 
have turned out to be practical in cer- 
tain cases, but we'll leave it to some- 
body with better training at that sort 
of thing to work out the system. All 
we do is to declare our warning: with- 
out results, we’re all on flimsy ground; 
management today is too hard-boiled 
to pay big money for advertising 
promises if there’s no way of figuring 
return on investment. 


American Screw Company and 
Phillips Screw Licencees 

This campaign was discussed so re- 
cently (Aug., p. 53) in this depart- 
ment that we'll not go into it again. 
However, we can say that this is one 
case where “results” were not missing. 
In fact, results were so definite and so 
favorable that the judges couldn’t jus- 
tifiably disapprove of the advertising 
quality. Figures on market accept- 
ance of the new screw (traceable 
through advertising), market widen- 
ing, increase in distributive channels, 
market’s opinion of the value of the 
advertising, etc.—makes Phillips Screw 
advertising indisputably blue-ribbon; 
whether you happen to like it or not, 
the market does. 

Harry Mayoh, American Screw 
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These men are your 
market... . 


Here is how they buy engineering equip- 
ment: "The Engineering Department 
writes specifications, requests appropria- 
tions and places requisitions with the 
Purchasing Department.” 


Basically that is how practically all the 
nation's power equipment is purchased. | 


That's why gaining the acceptance of the | 
country's leading operating engineers in | 
all industrial and commercial branches is | 
an extremely important part of your 
selling job. 

Every month POWER assembles 25,000 
of them for you into a single reader- | 
audience. With a sound, consistent adver- | 
tising program you can cultivate this | 
audience faster, better and far cheaper 
than through any other method of selling. | 


Bt] 


THE MARKET PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD SINCE 1882 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 






advertising manager, is directing 
the campaign, and George A. 
Frye and Howard G. Sawyer of 
the James Thomas Chirurg Bos- 
ton agency are doing the copy 
work. Good teamwork, gang, 
keep at it. 














Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company 






An old industrial advertising stand- 
by, familiar to us all. Purpose, of 
course, is to tell plant operating men 
that 90% of all plants suffer impor- 
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tant losses through inadequate wiring 
Wir. 
ing Survey” and “Wiring Guide” can 


service ...and that Anaconda’s 


help them. It’s really a campaign sell- 
ing the survey and the guide; it’s up to 
the contractor to go on from there. 
(See IM, Feb. ’38, p. 17.) 

Approach to plant operators is hard- 
hitting, full of figures: “Management 
Ends $2,399 Power Loss as Result of 
Wiring Survey.” Plus the reminder, 
“Your contractor will help you.” 

Approach to contractors: ““Contrac- 
tor (he’s using the “Wiring Survey,” 
of course, a book of check sheets.— 
Ed.) Detects Dangerous Switchboard 
—Wins $1,000 Wiring Contract.” 

E. F. Luna is Anaconda a.m., 
and the following Lord & Thomas 
Agency personnel, he says, are 
responsible for this campaign: 
Copy, Edward H. Pearson and 
A. W. (Bud) Spence; layout, Joe 
Geyer. Congratulations to you 
all! 


Armstrong Machine Works 

Well, it was a small panel. But 
what there was of it was homely and 
good, and we'll hire a salesman with a 
little dirt under his fingernails any day 
if he can sell goods. 

No horsing around . . . Armstrong 
advertising just takes off its coat and 
gets right into the business of selling. 
Of course, you know from past ar- 
ticles that we’re suckers for “How” 
stuff, and copy like “How to Increase 
Your Boilers’ Capacity Without Even 
Touching Them,” and “How You Can 
Increase Output Without Adding More 
Equipment” got a full reading from us 
even though we never owned a boiler 
bigger than the one in our kitchen. 

We’re not house organ boosters, but 
the thing we did like and approve 
about Armstrong’s little magazine is 
that they aren’t afraid to use a post- 
card with it to keep score on their 
That, plus the key 
addresses and inquiry checking on the 
space appeal to us. At least they have 
some yardstick on results. And we 
still insist, some information is better 
than none at all. 


reading public. 


This work comes out of the 
Chicago industrial agency, Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc., “The Arm- 
strong Trap Magazine” and the 
Steam Trap News pages are 
written by M. G. Walther, while 
the general copy is done by J. R. 
Armstrong. (Just a coincidence 
in names, that’s all.) 
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Bussman Manufacturing 
Company 

The Buss Fuse campaign has been 
mentioned here often. Case studies 
headlined over customers’ signatures 

. subheads like “Don’t Burden Your 
Plant with Shutdowns—that can be 
avoided’ . no-fooling copy about 
“How Buss Super-Lag Fuses Can Help 
You.” 

Blue-ribbon stuff, year in and year 
out. 
Well-known NIAAer H. VonP. 
Thomas, Bussman merchandis- 
ing manager, lives up to his title 
in continuing this effective cam- 
paign. We bet it'll still be good 
a year from now. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. 

Some months ago we praised a Cin- 
cinnati Grinders ad, “How to Grind 
Delicate Glass Parts Without Break- 
ing Them.” Later we said we liked 
one of its spreads, “Stray Light Beams 
Captured at 15 to 1 Saving.” When 
we saw the whole works spread out 
over several panels, we shook hands 
with ourselves, and added them to the 
award list. 

Other ads on these panels that got 
our eye, and our reading—‘“28 Dif- 
ferent Milling Operations on One Pro- 
duction Type Miller”’—‘“Turning Idle 
Motion Into 80% Production In- 
crease.” And for one of the sweetest, 
most amusing testimonials we ever 
read, we recommend readers write for 
reprints of the ad, “The Fly Slipped 
and Broke His Neck.” 

Copy unpretentious, factual, and 
comfortably handled. We liked the 
way a key paragraph containing the 
meat of the story would be spotted in 
bold face. And behind the fine space 
stuff, some colorful comprehensive di- 
rect mail—one series in particular with 
a sensible calendar tieup idea. 

Charlie Ressey’s boys at Cin- 
cinnati have been doing a bang- 
up job for some time and they 
all contributed to this array ot 
prize winners—so let’s give three 
cheers for Henry J. Dods, Her- 
man L. Klein and Norman L. 
Hanna. 


Combustion Engineering 
Company 
You’d think the more creative and 
mechanical tools an advertising man 
had, the better his advertising would 
(Continued on page 38) 








Gentlemen: No Manufacturer Making Any Product 


Used in Air Conditioning Can Afford to Miss 
this BIGGEST ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY of 1940 




















THE SHOW PREVIEW= 


Immediate Cover-to-Cover Attention 


2. THE DIRECTORY FEATURE— 


Sustained Selling Power for 12 Months to Come 





Every two years it happens—the BIG. 


Both Books Will Preview the GEST EVENT IN ALL AIR CONDI. 






TIONING! We refer to the Internationa] 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Condition. 
ing Exposition, scheduled for Cleveland 


AIR CONDITIONING SHOW [iimecmeeeees 


At this Show will be displayed produ 
used in all phases of BOTH large buildin 
and residential air conditioning market 


265 but from Different Angles and in their allied fields. 


And as publishers of the two TOP 
RANKING papers in the air conditioning 
industry, we will "cover" the Show, as we 
have done every two years since this Ex. 
position started. Each publication for January will contain an impressive 
Preview Show Section, printed on special tinted stock. : 
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The Show Section in HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will 
be focused to interest engineers and contractors—the KEY men in commer. 
cial, industrial and large building air conditioning, heating and piping. 






The Show Section in AMERICAN ARTISAN will preview the event from 
a residential air conditioning, warm air heating and sheet metal fabrication 
‘angle—to interest the KEY dealer-contractors operating in the small building field, 







Both books will reach subscribers before the Show opens .. . for those that 
attend, a “Where to Go” and “What to 
See” guide ... for those remaining at home, 
a “Complete Show in print.” 



































Yet that's only half the good news! 
constant reference throughout 1940. 
mercial and large building installations— 


r | These January issues are also Annual Di- 
an Bo th Jan vary Issues rectory Numbers—ACCEPTED BUYING Ff 
January HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
listing products, manufacturers and trade 


markets—books that will be KEPT for 
My of all heating, piping and air conditioning § 
A LL val Wha: C tory Numb ers equipment required for industrial, "eal q 


Sieg aba 


GUIDES to air conditioning's two great 
are BUYING GUIDES-— 

CONDITIONING will contain a directory | 

names. 


January AMERICAN ARTISAN will = 
do the same for all products used in warm 
air heating, sheet metal contracting and residential air conditioning. > 


sey In the vernacular—WHAT A BUY! The Show Preview gives immediate cov- 


| er-to-cover attention; the Directory Section, sustained selling power for twelve 
months to come. 


SPACE COST NO HIGHER— 
Regular Schedule Rates Apply | 


From present indications, January issues of both HEAT- a place on the “reference shelf.” Already over 100 smart 
ING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING and AMERICAN advertisers have scheduled space in each book, most will use 
ARTISAN will be the largest ever published . . . big, 300- sufficient space to display their entire line. Advertisers’ 
page books with color throughout and many special inserts. names throughout the Director Section will be prominently 
Both will have 216-pound, varnished covers to withstand a_ dotted to direct readers’ attention to their selling messages. 
year’s wear. Their very size and appearance will command Write TODAY for any further information desired. Don't 
instant attention—and their reference value will assure them wait and lose out! 
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Leading Publication 
in the Industrial 
Commercial and 
Large Building Market 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING describes in its name the duties 
performed by its reader audience ... en- 
gineers and contractors employed in plan- 
ning, specifying, purchasing, installing and 
operating industrial, commercial and large 
building air conditioning, heating and pip- 
ing systems ... engineers in air condition- 
ing manufacturers’ organizations who may 
specify and use your product in connection 
with their own equipment. 


This leading publication devotes its en- 
tire attention to the interests and prob- 
lems of this KEY group. Its articles are 
timely — authoritative. Its contributing 
editors are the foremost men in the field. 

It carries each month the Official Journal 
of the American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers. 


Counting among its subscribers practi- 
cally all of your best prospects, HEAT- 
ING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
gives you the opportunity to accomplish 
thorough market coverage. 


This big January Show and Directory 
Number is the logical issue in which to start your 
1940 advertising campaign. 


“TOPS” in the Residential 
and Small 
Building Market 


AMERICAN ARTISAN reaches dealer- 
contractors now handling the bulk of all 
domestic air conditioning and warm air 
heating—a reader audience of business 
producers who are the KEY to economi- 
cal, effective distribution for any manu- 
facturer interested in the _ residential 
market. 


Subscribers to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
sell automatic heating, oil burners, gas 
burners and small stokers—just as they 
sell every other product required for com- 
plete air conditioning or warm air heating 
installations. 


And because they fabricate the duct 
work essential to complete installations, 
and do general sheet metal work, they con- 
stitute today’s major outlet for sheet metal 
tools, machines and supplies. They are 
also a leading factor in the sale of small 
commercial cooling jobs up to 10 tons. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN gives you thor- 
ough coverage of dealers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers. By all odds, the paper in 
the field doing a REAL job. 


Make this big January Show and Di- 
rectory issue your opening gun in a strong 


campaign through 1940. F 
\ —. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 
be. But it doesn’t always add up 
that way. Today, with the best of 


typography, art and engraving, print- 
ing and lithography, etc., at his com- 
mand, it’s quite possible for a super- 
ficial ad man to create beautiful look- 
ing ads that do no advertising. 
That’s a backdoor approach to the 
Combustion as a 


reason we selected 


winner. It steers an honest, healthy 
medium right down the line between 
facts and frills, ignoring the latter un- 


til it does its basic selling job. You 





get a lot for your reading dollar both 
in the editorial g pages 
of the leading power plant papers, and 


and advertising 
Combustion is right up there in front. 

For some reason the advertisers in 
these books seem more in tune with 
their editors than other business paper 
We've harped on this be- 
Learn the lesson from Combus- 


advertisers. 
fore. 
tion Engineering . . . a full course 
meal . . . and there’s dressing with the 
turkey. 

Advertising manager Charles 
McDonough and Everitt Mitch- 





In Usual Trade Publications 
Advertising Looks for Buyers 
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te, authentic service to its Upper Class PAID 
t hes 3169 advertisers. 


Its advertising is different (and largely alone) in operation 
—and in results—Designed for the sole purpose of informa- 


tively directing the buyer to all sources of supply, the Register 
functions—(usually alone )—in this way at the buying moment 
—the time when other advertising—Trade Papers—Direct Mail— 


Salesmen, are not likely to be in evidence before the Buyer—Thus 


the Register, largely alone, secures buyer contact at a most 


opportune time, for results. 





Out of Thomas’ often means out of mind, 
at the Purchasing moment 
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Paid Circulation 
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_THE BUYERS MASTER KEY. | 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


The Choice of 
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American Industries 


Over $10,000,000 class 
More than 1,700 
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More than 5,000 
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ell of his department have been 
the chefs of this sales-minded 
fare with the kind of nourish- 
ment that will make any business 
grow. No hash, this. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Somebody’s going to say we’re in- 
consistent as heck. After our little 
story on Combustion, we up and pick 
a campaign, part of which also ap- 
peared in the power papers, which in 
contrast seems light and frivolous. 
We’re referring to C-H’s series on 
“Demon Dust.” 

Our answer to that is best expressed 
by that old crack, ““One.man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” Cutler-Ham- 
mer has an idea to plug—vertical con- 
It has chosen 
to create a character, Demon Dust, 
and sing some pleasant, amusing 
rhymes about him and his dirty work 
to spread their story. Yes, there are 
several ways they could have attempt- 
ed the job... but they got our money 
for this particular approach and its 
execution. 

Because, unless we're crazy, these 
engirieers and plant men don’t sit 
around all day with ramrods up their 


tacts in motor control. 


backs. They’re just another couple 
of fellows, you know, even as you 
and we. 


L. A. Drew of Kirkgasser- 
Drew, Chicago agency, wrote the 
copy for this campaign, and one 
of these days, L. P. Niessen, 
a. m., should tell of the whole 
story in back of it. We'll bet it’s 
interesting. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company 


Our reason for selecting this cam- 
paign despite the obviousness of its 
basic sales idea—‘‘Pointed for Profit” 
the strategy involved and the 
technique employed in convincing 
both the market and distributors that 
there is a profit angle to power trans- 
mission. The strategy, of couse, is to 
utilize advertising in order to direct 


—is 


salesmen along the approach that man- 
agement has decided is most effective: 
selling power transmission on the ba- 
sis of profitability, rather than the oth- 
er possible appeals. Too few industrial- 
ists appreciate the usefulness of ad- 
vertising in continually reminding the 
sales force of its most profitable ap- 
proach. 

Hard-working is the Dodge trade fig- 
ure — constructed around the trade- 
mark and bearing the slogan on a 
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It appears not only once per 
and serves 


inner. 


1, but frequently twice, 

» associate directly with Dodge a slo- 

in (and its corollary, “The Right 
‘rive for Every Job”) which could 
therwise be anybody’s property. 

Dodge advertising to distributors 
was remarked up here last April; other 
phases of the campaign will be dis- 
cussed later. 

W. W. French, Dodge sales 
promotion manager, who gets 
out into the field and knows what 
interests dealers, is the guiding 
spirit of the straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk. Let it be a lesson 
for others—in fact many others 
who are not making proper use 
of their advertising directed to 
the distribution field. 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Two good campaigns. One on pins 
and bushings for the railroad field is 
built around cartoons. Because rail- 
road people don’t buy equipment and 
parts the way your wife buys gro- 
ceries, Ex-Cell-O has the problem 
(older than advertising itself) of keep- 
ing its name before its public in some 
rememberable fashion. It doesn’t do 
it with lights, but with cartoons... 
two moon-faced, talking, contortion- 
ing locomotives and spends better than 
three-quarters of the page spreading 
a little good humor. But it doesn’t 
forget it’s in business to make a living, 
for down at the bottom of each ad 
rides some strong selling copy. “Save 
Mileage Between 
Stoppings — Less Wear — Eliminate 
Running Repairs—No Failures—Pre- 
vent Wear—Etc.” 

The other campaign on precision 
machines and tools is meritorious be- 
cause of che public relations job it at- 
tempts. That may sound like praise 
with qualifications, which it is, for 
the public relations approach isn’t per- 
fect. Nevertheless, it is a fine contri- 
bution for the general good will of all 
industry . . . a little selling by giv- 
ing, in other words, and that’s plenty 
good enough for us. 


Money — Increase 


These two campaigns were the 
product of the advertising man- 
ager himself—Tom Moule. Other 
material on the Ex-Cell-O pan- 
els was written by V. J. Powers 
and C. C. Mercer, sales promo- 
tion manager, and J. O. Buck- 
eridge, of J. O. Buckeridge & 
Associates, Detroit agency. 
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General Electric Company 

This campaign (fractional-hp mo- 
tors) directed to appliance manufac- 
turers and dealers, pushed the added 
sales value of the G-E monogram 
through a series of imaginative testi- 
monials by refrigerator salesmen. Strip 
technique was used like this: 

“How I Sold a Refrigerator to a 
Wedding Belle.” He tells about how 
the bride, figuring she’d be a smart 
buyer, had looked up all the dope on 
the good points that a refrigerator 
should have, and checked them off as 


the salesman told his story. Finally: 
“She looked pleased when I told her it 
was equipped with a G-E motor. She 
said that she had heard a lot about 
G-E Motors, and her mother had 
praised the G-E Motor on her washer. 
I delivered the refrigerator two weeks 
later.” 

Copy always concludes with a box 
headed like “2 Reasons Why a G-E 
Motor Helps Close a Sale.” 

Those boys up at Schenectady 
certainly have done a swell re- 


(Continued on page 46) 








THE PLACE AND THE TIME 
FOR EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
TO INDUSTRY! 





May, 1933 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Started What's Neu 
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"THE PLACE" . . 








. because IEN reaches more than 51,000 active 


plant operating men in the larger plants in all industries. 


“THE TIME" 


because, due to IEN’'S specialized setup and 


service, this essential 51,000 buying group use Industrial Equipment 
News to keep posted on new industrial products and to look for 
their current production and operating needs. 


“EFFECTIVE”... 


tangible productive advertising results .. . 


because with the above approach it produces 


at a cost of only $79 


to $85 an issue for standard representation. 


PROOF?... 


DETAILS? ... Write for the 


More than 375 advertisers in October. 


"IEN PLAN.” 





THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 8th Ave., New York City 
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; 7 MWe NOVEMBER 


This is a Last Call for Manufacturers of Process In- 
dustries Equipment to focus the attention of the im- 
portant men upon their products . . . in advance of 
the 17th Exposition of Chemical Industries. After 
October 15th it will be too late to offer your improved 
Process Equipment to these 25,000 Key Men .. . the 
men who make the “‘aye”’ decisions as to their pur- 
chase. After October 15th — and right on through 
the Exposition — the ‘eyes’ will have it. 


Early in November 25,000 crisp copies of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry will roll off the presses 
and into the mailbags to be distributed to the most 
influential group in these Industries. This is the Guide 
and Directory Issue to the Chemical Exposition; con- 
taining Floor Plans, List of Exhibitors by Products, 
Booth Locations, Railroad Rates, Hotel Accommoda- 
tions and Rates, Points of Interest, and other informa- 
tion to help visitors from out-of-town to profit by their 
visit. All this in addition to the thoroughly factual 
content found in its pages month after month... 
information responsible for the wide circulation and 


DISTRIBUTION 


The normal distribution of I 
and E. C. for November (ap- 
proximately 21,000) will be 
supplemented by distribution 
of the special section only 
among a selected list of men 
in the top flight 1000 Plants. 
This brings the total circula- 
tion of the special section to 
@ total of 25,000 actively in- 
terested process industry men 


1ST GAP 


CONTENTS 


Welcome to New Ideas 


Information about New 


York City 


Railroad Rates and Hotel 
Accommodations 


Floor Plans and List of 
Exhibitors 








high renewal rate of this publication . . . responsible 
for new process developments year after year. 


Those who have used I. and E. C. in the past re- 
gardless of special issues know the advertising value 
inherent in the publication. Those who have used this 
November Issue, The Exposition Issue, know the tre- 
mendous double impact their advertising will have 


As to its value as media to the Process Industries 
among any group of competent experts.. the ‘‘ayes"’ 
have it every time 

As to your advertising to the Process Industries at 
this time . . . the Important “eyes’’ will have it in 
November — so get your contract and copy in Now 
— if you want to “cash in” on this Powerful Issue. 


25,000 CIRCULATION 


Industrial Engineering Chemistry 


332 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


EXTRA 


Special Colors — Special 
Stock -- Extra Distribution — 
Guaranteed Use Value. All 
this at only slightly extra cost 


FORMS CLOSE 
OCTOBER 15th! 


e You Can Still Make It with Complete Plates by October 20th. 
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The War Situation 
and Advertising 


® ALTHOUGH the war picture can change 
before thoughts about it can appear in print, the 
uncertainty of it all is none the less added reason 
for no let down in advertising and promotional 
efforts for industrial products. The array of out- 
side talent which spoke at the N.I.A.A. New 
York Conference as to the outlook for business 
stressed the need for sanity in business planning 
and operation at this time. 

Advertising, aside from its function in the 
marketing program, has a psychological effect in 
creating and maintaining business and public 
confidence. It is the public expression of a busi- 
ness’ thinking. It stimulates thought and activ- 
ity by its mere appearance. It is an insurance for 
the continuation of business with the least pos- 
sible shock by abrupt changes in conditions. 
There are scores of reasons why there should be 
no relaxation in the advertising program, and 
advertising managers should make use of all of 
them in resisting attempts at curtailment at this 
time. 


Business Editors 
Distinguish Themselves 


® THE thirty-eight business paper editors 
whose work stayed in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
second annual competition for editorial achieve- 
ment up to the final elimination are deserving of 
special recognition because their entries thus 
stood out so noticeably among the total 284 en- 
tries. All were acknowledged by the judges as 
worthy contributions to their fields. The six- 
teen who received the awards, therefore, are 
especially honored because of their final victory. 

The competition not only is putting the spot- 
light on the business paper editor, which he so 
rightfully deserves, but it also is acting as an in- 
centive and encouragement for him to extend 
his journalistic ability to the point of doing bril- 
liant editorial work in addition to maintaining 
a high standard of routine coverage of his field. 

For the business paper industry itself, the 
competition is useful in focussing attention on 
the service it is performing for industry and the 
outstanding contributions it makes to the ad- 
vancement of commercial enterprise. Few read- 
ers of business papers, perhaps, ever stop to 
weigh their contents and thus fail to form any 
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appreciation of their actual service. The awards 
therefore give public acknowledgment to this, 
based on the experience and judgment of men 
of broad viewpoints with respect to both the 
reader of business papers and the advertisers who 
use them. 

Publishers should urge their editors to partici- 
pate in the annual competition by striving to 
publish during the year the kind of material 
which will place in the contest and thus focus 
special attention on their publications. Editors 
should look upon the competition as an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ingenuity and dis- 
tinguish themselves, and might even make the 
annual competition the nucleus of a movement 
for improving their professional standing. 


Stan Knisely and 
The A.B.P. 


® WHILE industrial advertisers, and especially 
members of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, will regret the loss of Stanley A. 
Knisely in their ranks as result of his change 
from director of advertising of Republic Steel 
Corporation to executive vice-president of 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., the move may 
be the dawn of a new era for both the industrial 
advertising profession and the business publish- 
ing industry. 

The A. B. P. is especially fortunate in obtain- 
ing the services of a man who has distinguished 
himself in a field that is so great a factor in the 
welfare of that branch of the publishing indus- 
try. Mr. Knisely knows what the business press 
should be from the viewpoint of the advertiser. 
He knows the problems of the advertiser and in 
talking from experience can gain for them what 
additional codperation might be necessary to 
make business papers fit the requirements of the 
advertiser to an even finer degree than now. 
Speaking from practical publishing and editorial 
experience, and with the confidence of the ad- 
vertising profession, Mr. Knisely can counsel 
with them with regard to practical limitations 
of their demands on the publishers. 

The business press is the economical backbone 
of the industrial advertising business and the 
latter is the life blood of the business paper. Only 
through unselfish and intelligent codperation can 
each function profitably. And to this end, espe- 
cially, has Mr. Knisely a major objective for his 
new work. All wish him well. 
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Typical awards which were presented last month to sixteen business paper editors at the New York Conference of the N.I.A.A. in "'Indus- 


trial Marketing's" second annual competition for editorial achievement. A total of 284 entries were made by 125 individual publications 


Siateen Editors Receive Awards 


@ SIXTEEN winners in INpDusTRIAI 
MARKETING’s second annual competi- 
tion for editorial achievement by busi- 
ness papers were presented with awards 
last month at the New York Confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. One first award 
and two awards of merit were given in 
each of five classifications; a tie in the 
first division by American Machinist 
and Machinery necessitated the extra 
The complete list of winners 
is shown in the accompanying box. 


iW ard. 


The presentations were made as a 
scheduled feature of the N. I. A. A. 
conference because of the relation of 
good editorial content of business 
papers and their effectiveness as ad- 
vertising media. Francis O. Wyse, 
chairman of the jury of awards, and 
past president of the N. I. A. A., who 
made the presentations, explained the 
task which confronted the judges to 
select the most outstanding work from 
the 284 entries made by 125 publica- 
tions. 

The jury was impressed with the 
vast amount of valuable material ap- 
pearing in business papers as a whole 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Winners of Editorial 


For the best series of articles 
First AWARD 
American Machinist, 
ham Finney, Editor 
Machinery, Erik Oberg, Edi- 
tor 


Burn- 


AWARD OF MERIT 

Domestic Engineering, Wil- 
liam W. Gothard, Editorial Di- 
rector 

Manufacturers Record, Frank 
Gould, Editor 
For the best single article 
First AWARD 

The Paper Industry and Pa- 
per World, Harry E. Weston, 
Editor 
AWARD OF MERIT 

The Iron Age, J. H. Van De- 
venter, Editor 

Mill Supplies, John J. Welch, 
Editor 
For best pictorial reporting 
First AWARD 

Metal Progress, E. E. Thum, 
Editor 


Achievement Awards 


AWARD OF MERIT 

Motor Age, W. K. Toboldt, 
Editor 

Power, P. W. Swain, Editor 
For the best public relations 
editorial program 
First AWARD 


Factory Management and 
Maintenance, L. C. Morrow, 
Editor 
AWARD OF MERIT 

Nation’s Business, Merle 
Thorpe 

Railway Age, Samuel O. 


Dunn, Editor 


For the greatest improve- 
ment in format and general 
oppearance 
First AWARD 

Modern Lithography, Richard 
Roley, Editor 
AWARD OF MERIT 

Metals and Alloys, Edwin F. 
Cone, Editor 

Automotive Industries, Her- 


bert Hosking, Editor 
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@ Europe goes to war. In America, shop after shop repaints —and enforces — its 
“No Admittance” signs. Though buying needs skyrocket, your salesmen are passed 
to see only one—or at most two—men. Even these may be too busy to talk. What 
can you doP 

You can reach right past those restrictive signs to the men you must sell—by 
advertising in American Machinist, their chosen source of buying information. Con- 
sider company subscriptions for example. We've just analyzed the first 702 replies 
in our current survey, and find that those copies are routed regularly to almost 
2,900 men. Of these, there are: 
4.4% Presidents* 18.9% Foremen 
3.9% Vice-Presidents 13.7% Chief Engineers and Designers 
2.1% Secretaries & Treasurers 10.6% Production Engineers 
8.2% Managers 13.2% Other Production Men 











18.7% Superintendents 6.3% Miscellaneous Officials 







*Note that in 123 companies, or 18%, American Machinist is read by the president. 


That’s more than four readers per copy already. But as Cap’n Henry was wont 
to say, “That’s only the beginning!” Most of these copies go right on working until 
they’re dog-eared and illegible—to other foremen, assistants, supervisors and other 
shop men. Many go finally to apprentices, the production executives of tomorrow. 

All these are the men who buy, or influence the buying of equipment, acces- 
sories and supplies. American Machinist reaches similar buyers in over 90% of the 
metal-working industry (a quarter of all manufacturing industry). It carries more 
pages of pertinent buying information, more advertising of shop equipment and 
supplies, to more paid subscribers than any other metal-working publication. Its 
18,000 paid-for copies are read by more than 82,000 men. 

The proof of American Machinist’s effectiveness for your advertising to metal- 
working is in our extensive list of long-term and large-scale advertisers. We will 
be happy to send details of how American Machinist can help you get business. 

















AMERICAN MACHINIST e¢ 330 West 42nd Street ¢ New York, N. ¢ 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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O. K. as Inserted 


coup job for G-E; let’s bow again 
to R. L. “Bob” Gibson and to 
} A. Church, who did these 


particular pieces of copy! 






















The B. F. Goodrich 
Company 

We promised our editor long ago 
we'd quit continually praising Good- 
rich—whose advertising is so consis- 
tently good we may be boring you 
telling you about it—but we gave ’em 
a ribbon anyway. 

So once more, a rose for H. E. 


Van Petten, a.m. of the mechani- 
cal division, and K. W. “Ken” 
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Akers, The Griswold-Eshlemen 
Company, Cleveland agency, re- 
sponsible for the copy. 


Grinnell Company 

It’s like this. When a fairly large 
and consistent advertiser does an inter- 
esting, better-than-average job, he de- 
serves some praise. When he main- 
tains that high plane and pace over 
a long period and keeps building inter- 
est while grinding away with his bread 
and butter story, he deserves an award. 

That’s where Grinnell comes in. 
When studying their broad campaign, 
we were reminded very much of a 
study we made sometime ago of an 
American Rolling Mill program. At 
that time we wrote something to the 
effect that the flashy, sensational cam- 
paigns might come and go, but Armco 
would keep right on rolling along (no 
pun, please), sticking to its knitting 
and doing a pretty darned good job 
of it. 

That’s the story for Grinnell, and 
maybe when you get right down to it, 
it’s just about as fine a thing as you 
could say about an industrial cam- 
paign. 

And the men who should be 
given credit for this outstanding 
job, according to H. A. Keene, 
publicity and promotion man- 
ager, are Fred Noyes and Burt 
Schellenbach of the MHorton- 
Noyes Agency, Providence. 


Interchemical Corporation 

It fans our vanity to see our past 
selections of single ads shape up into 
prize winning campaigns when they’re 
all buttoned together on a panel. 
That’s the story on Interchemical, and 
it’s as recent as last June that we 
gave it a salvo. 

You may recall the Fortune spread 
we wrote about, “Little Journeys to 
the Scenes of Big Results from the 
Products of Interchemical Research,” 
or the initial ad in the same book, with 
the big beautiful Rockwell Kent illus- 
tration and headed, “Interrelated Re- 
search.” This is the ad reported to 
have deluged them with inquiries. The 
advertising for some of its individual 
divisions also holds to this high stand- 
ard, in particular, the campaigns for 
Aridye and Ault & Wiborg. 

This type of advertising . . . like 
DuPont, Hercules Powder, Goodrich 
and others, has a wealth of colorful 
case stories and unusual product slants 





in its files. The big advertising point 
is to capitalize on these dramatically. 

Interchemical does that. 

So let’s give a big hand to 
George Welp, advertising man- 
ager, and David Donovan, copy- 
writer. (This was the first time 
Interchemical exhibited at the 
N.LA.A., conference and also re- 
ceived an award from the regu- 
lar judges.) 


Jenkins Valve Company 


A half-dozen or more Jenkins cam- 
paigns were sampled on the panels, and 
most of them checked according to 
The Copy Chasers’ standards. 

In “Fortune-style” is a Fortune 
campaign entitled “Valve Investment 
Surveys,” addressed to ‘“‘executives 
who don’t see salesmen.” Keyed to 
such men’s interest is the slogan, “‘Jen- 
kins Valves Make Good Investments.” 
Pictures of installations are in the For- 
tune manner, case study copy provides 
evidence of low maintenance cost, and 
a note of authenticity is furnished by 
a box headed “Cast of Characters” 
which lists names of the men who sup- 
plied the information. Typical head- 
line: “In Serving Humanity, Cornell 
Medical Center Enlists the Aid of 
24,730 Jenkins Valves. This study 
shows annual maintenance has been 
less than one half of one per cent of 
initial Valve cost.” 

Spreads in the power field give Jen- 
kins recommendations for closed heater 
connections, economizer connections, 
and what not. The problem is illus- 
trated, and the answer is the suggested 
hookup, diagrammed. (See IM, July 
"39, p. 40.) 

Addressed to architects is the “Good 
Valve Practice Series,” including “For 
a Housing Project,” “For a Depart- 
ment Store,” etc. Short editorial rela- 
tive to the market, a typical diagram, 
and then a chart of Jenkins Figure 
Numbers. 

We didn’t cotton to the series for 
iron valve users. There were some 
weighty facts contained in service rec- 
ords checked by independent engi- 
neers (extremely low or no replace- 
ment costs), but headlines were out of 
the grab-bag: “‘mean extra savings,” 
“give economical service” and other 
well-plucked turkeys. 

Incidentally, Jenkins helped itself to 
some juicy case studies by running a 
“Veteran Valve” contest for distribu- 
tors’ salesmen. Hundreds of usable re- 
ports were received. Prizes were 
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Rhinelander Paper Company has recently developed a remarkable new product consisting of 
laminated sheets of pergamyn. Unique translucency coupled with practical printing qualities 
endows LAMILUXE, the new product, with characteristics found in no other material. Unlike 
glass and other fragile materials, translucent Lamiluxe is sturdy yet very light in weight. Printing, 
folding, cutting, scoring and other processing costs are comparable to those associated with 
ordinary paper. To date this product has won high favor for jumbo replicas, transparencies, 
illuminated dials, back lighted displays and lamp shades. 


$$ $ §$ 


There should be countless applications of Lamiluxe where backlighted translucency is essential 
or desirable and where material costs must be kept at a modest figure. We want to ascertain all 
these undisclosed uses and therefore are offering cash awards for the most practical commercial 
uses suggested to us by industrial manufacturers. 


$$ $ § 


What useful purpose will translucent Lamiluxe fill in your own business? Your suggestion may 
win for you a substantial award. To individuals sending in the most helpful ideas, we will 
extend awards as cited above. Of course you'll want to see samples. These are ready for you. 
Write us today as this suggestion contest closes on December 3lst, 1939. 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 
RHINELANDER «© WISCONSIN 
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World’s Fair trips. (See IM, July, 
39, p. 84.) 

Charles C. Chamberlain is ad- 
vertising manager for Jenkins 
Bros. and is responsible for its 
sales-minded advertising and 
promotional efforts. The copy of 
these campaigns is the product of 
W. G. Morris, of the Rickard & 
Co., Inc., agency—and a good job 
it 1s. 


Krebs Pigment & Color Corp. 

We told you a couple of months ago 
(Aug., p. 42) about the gnu from 
Page 26 interrupting the bath of the 
gentleman on Page 25. We were 
further amused by the following head- 
lines on Krebs’ panels: 

“What’s Butch McGee Doing in a 
Perfume Ad?” 

“Back to Page 40, Aunt Matilda, 
We're Not Ready for You Yet.” 

Copy explains, very clearly: “When 
‘show-through’ from Page 40 jumps 
in and spoils the reading on Page 39, 
who’s called on the carpet?” If it’s you, 
then you’d better get hold of Krebs 
Pigments — they eliminate “show- 
through.” 

The ideas and work on this 
campaign are those of Stewart 
Barbour, of BBD&O, and S. J. 
“Steve” Daly, Krebs a.m. Good 
going, fellows! 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


This fine series of “Here’s How” 
pages entitled Lyon to an orchestra 
seat in The Copy Chasers’ private lit- 
tle show. This advertising is business- 
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like, packs a selling punch and never 
forgets to be newsy. Each individual 
ad is a well-balanced assortment of 
floor space and dollar savings stories, 
new equipment items plus a direct sales 
message. The page then focuses down 
to a coupon for reader convenience. 

There were bigger, more elaborate 
campaigns on the boards, but we doubt 
if there were any more practical. 

L. B. Rhodes, Lyon a. m., tells 
us that this campaign was pre- 
pared by Evans Associates, Inc., 
Chicago agency; Everett Ad- 
doms, account executive, and 
Jack Selby, copywriter. And 
that’s what we call good agency 
service, fellows. 

Well, the boys are back home from 
the New Yorker, lining up 1940 bud- 
gets and plans, and kicking some new 
ideas around with their agencies. We 
know we're going to see even better 
advertising mext year and better 
advertising by more advertisers, but 
our big plea is on the note we opened 
this article with . . . Results. 

Plan to spend a little of your budget 
on testing .. . plan to keep up-to-the- 
minute on all forms of testing so you 
can adapt the things you can use. The 
business press is helping with Starch 
and readership studies, work with them 
in getting all of this kind of dope you 
can. 

Someday, let us pray, will come the 
time when advertising managers will 
be able to talk the same language their 
treasurers talk . . . and that will be 
a day! 


The New Jersey 
Zinc Company 

Always attention-getting have been 
the “quiz” pages put out the past 
year by this smart advertiser. They 
have been described here previously 
(Feb., °39, p. 44); we'll remind you 
with sample question-and-answer, il- 
lustrative of the clever blending of 
“slant” and “fact”: 

“Does the cost of die casting dies 
compare favorably with the tooling 
costs of other production processes?” 

“Contrary to general opinion, tool- 
ing for die casting—especially in zinc 
alloys—is often lower in cost than for 
comparable manufacturing methods. 
And in most cases one die will suffice 
for the rapid production of sizable 
quantities.” 

And the slug is always: 

“The Research was done, the Alloys 
were developed, and most Die Castings 
















are specified with HORSE HEAD 
SPECIAL (99.99 plus % Uniform 
Quality) ZINC.” 

And for this refreshing lot of 
industrial advertising, R. “Dave” 
Davison, manager market devel- 
opment division, with all his six- 
foot-six, says “the basic work is 
done by, and consequently the 
lion’s share of the credit is due 
to Richard Kellers of this divi- 
sion.” Stand up, Dick, and take 
a big bow. 


Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation, Ltd. 


At first glance this colorful cam- 
paign almost tempted us into giving 
it an award on sheer effectiveness of 
layout, and the eye appeal of a num- 
ber of two-color ads nicely lined up on 
the panels. That’s a pitfall hard to 
avoid sometimes. 

We stopped and studied the several 
groups of pages carefully and paid 
close heed to the accompanying case 
history. That plus a knowledge of 
what other packaging machinery peo- 
ple had been doing made us certain 
that Pneumatic deserved to be on the 
award list. 

Its program is well thought out, 
and although not large as campaigns 
go is nicely aimed to hit different 
groups and markets from top execu- 
tives on down. It utilizes case his- 
tories, good photographs, copy on new 
technical developments in good bal- 
ance. It doesn’t forget to keep sing- 
ing, “Lower Cost per Container.” And 
it rounds out the package fully with 
good direct mail, well-handled product 
literature, and a nice, newsy house 
organ, “Packaging.” 

This is another New England 
product and the credit goes to 
A. R. Keene, advertising man- 
ager. 


Scott Paper Company 


Is there anybody in the washroom 
who isn’t acquainted with this com- 
pany’s great campaign? Its remem- 
berable campaign against the “Double 
Standard’ is made up of ads like “Say, 
Tom, is that the boss using our wash- 
room?” and “Glad We Stopped the 
Washroom Double Standard.” 

Scott’s way of selling its product is 
by selling a fine employe relations 
idea. It makes for topnotch, purpose- 
ful advertising . . . and good business. 

Here’s another business paper 

(Continued on page 75) 
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. . . and what does it mean to you: 


Through depressions and recessions, wars and war scares, the textile 
industry has consistently operated on a higher basis than business in gen- 
eral. 1939 is no exception, for latest Federal Reserve indices show indus- 
trial activity at 98 and textile activity at 111. 





The combination of the European situation, a steady increase in activity 
and a rising market has brought about a virtual boom in textiles. Orders 
have been placed for large quantities of goods and a majority of these 


orders have been at good prices. 


With much of the manufacturing cut down in the warring nations, and 
with new South American markets now being opened for American manu- 
facturers, it is natural to expect that we will experience a still further in- 
crease in textile activity during the coming months. 

Further wage increases for textile workers become effective October 
24th and will provide additional incentive for the mills to install modern 
and more efficient equipment. A number of leading textile machinery man- 
ufacturers already have their output sold for many months ahead. You will 
profit by letting the textile mills know at this time the advantages of your 


equipment and services to them. 


COTTON sells the textile industry—reaches more of its actual buyers 
than any other textile publication. Put COTTON to work on your sales force 


—next issue! 





® OR iy ay 8 | @ 


Serving the Textile Industries 
A W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATION GRANT BLDG -- ATLANTA, GA. 
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Perhaps you, like many another concerned with matters of sales promotion 
and advertising, are wondering where and in what direction to place the 
emphasis during the coming months—are puzzled to know which specific 


fields are likely to be most active in the period just ahead. 


This much seems certain. There will be increased volume in steel produc- 
tion, in the production of metal working machinery of all kinds and, in 


fact, in most divisions of the great Metal Working Industry. 


But you don’t have to be concerned about aiming at the active spots if your 
advertising appears in The Iron Age. Its circulation and its editorial appeal 
are broad in scope, reaching into and serving every division of the industry. 
It automatically carries its advertisers to the current bright spots as well 


as to the new ones almost before they develop and can be recognized. 


The Iron Age is broad in reader interest also. It appeals not to one special 
class of executives, but is edited to provide a balanced program of technical, 
news and market information. Its regular readers are therefore executives 
of all types throughout the industry and it gets the attention of the important 


buying factors, whoever they may be, or whatever positions they may occupy. 


Small wonder that The Iron Age is fundamental and basic to most adver- 
tising campaigns addressed to the Metal Working Industry. Advertisers 
know that in normal times as well as during periods of peak activity it is 


the primary meeting place of buyers and sellers. 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 
239 West 39th St... New York 
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SPACE PLACED WITH A.B.P. PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1938 


(Including Only Those Placing Thirty or More Pages) 


As compiled by The Associated Business Papers, Inc New 
Rank Pages [ Ised 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
] 1 Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osburn, 
PE SE OEE 
2 2 G. M. Basford Company......... 1,694 2,062 
3 5 Fuller &@ Smith & Ross, Inc....... 1,401 1,409 
4 4 N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.......... 1,243 1,479 
5 3 The Buchen Company........... 1,231 1,516 
6 7 J. Walter Thompson Company.... 1,020 1,206 
7 6 Lord & Thomas, Inc. .....cccccce 962 1,403 
8 13 Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.. 771 834 
9 10 The Griswold-Eshleman Company.. 750 1,024 
10 9 Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc..... *747 1,045 
1] 11 McCann-Erickson, Inc. .......... 727 866 
12 12 Marschalk & Pratt, Inc........... 674 842 
13 8 Rickard & Company, Inc......... 660 1,058 
14 15 Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc. $89 788 
1§ 1S Geare-Marston, Inc. ....ccccccecce 539 653 
16 16 Maxon Incorporated peeeeeneeseos 517 688 
17 36 Young & Rubicam, Inc. .......... 495 390 
18 17 Horton-Noyes Company ......... 439 658 
19 20 Hazard Advertising. Corporation... 437 55] 
20 26 Russell T. Gray, Inc......ccccccs 430 449 
21 19 Buchanan & Company, Inc........ 424 572 
22 57 James Thomas Chirurg Company.. .**421 273 
23 32 R. E. Lovekin Corporation........ **407 425 
23 21 Walker & Downing............. 407 520 
25 37 Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc.... 404 382 
26 22 Sutherland-Abbott .............. 401 492 
27 23 Evans Associates, Inc. ........... 390 470 
28 47 The McCarty Company .......... 369 330 
29 28 Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc........... 360 439 
30 14 United States Advertising Corp.... 355 802 
31 27 The Aitkin-Kynett Company...... 352 445 
32 25  Ferry-Hanly Company, Inc........ 339 450 
33 69 Peterson & Kempner, Inc......... 310 219 
34 SM OR GO eee 309 429 
35 34 Rogers, Gano & Gibbons, Inc..... 304 416 
36 «=681.~—Ss Brennan, Brown & Company, Inc 299 196 
37 59 Wallace Davis & Company........ 296 265 
38 120 Calkins @ Holden........ccccccs 295 141 
39 65 Compton Advertising, Inc........ 293 237 
40 35 Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 287 404 
41 44 Arthur Kudner, Inc.............. 274 346 
41 46 C.S. Tyson & Company, Inc...... 274 332 
3 43 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Associ 
SG)” ee eS 272 369 
44 30 McLain Organization, Inc. ....... 270 436 
45 43 Alley & Richards Company....... 266 369 
46 33 William B. Remington, Inc....... 264 418 
47 53 Newell-Emmett Company, Inc...... 261 289 
48 61 Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc.. 259 258 
49 49 Smith, Hoffman & Smith, Inc..... 247 300 
50 50 Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc.... 241 296 
51 54 William B. Akin Company........ 235 282 
$2 38 Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc....... 234 379 
53 56 Kirkgasser-Drew Company ........ 233 277 
54 60 E. M. Freystadt Associates........ 232 261 
54 41 Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc...... 232 374 
56 64 Fox @ Mackenzie. ......cccccees 228 239 
57 75 Gardner Advertising Company..... 222 213 
58 2% Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc.... 220 439 
59 58 Evans, Nye & Harmon, Inc....... 202 266 
60 40 The Cramer-Krasselt Company..... 193 375 
61 45 Addison Lewis & Associates...... 188 333 
62 96 Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc.. 187 170 
62 76 Waynesboro Advertising Agency.. 187 199 
64 55 Charles L. Rumrill and Company... 184 278 
65 67 D'Arcy Advertising Company, Inc. 180 232 
65 24 Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc......... 180 463 
67 131 Benton & Bowles, Inc........... 178 134 
68 94 W.S. Hill Company, Inc......... 177 177 
69 52 The Fred M. Randall Company... 175 290 
70 81 Chester Parish Associates......... 170 196 
71 92 Donahue & Coe, Inc.........c00. 169 179 
*Includes Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc., Detroit, and Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co., of New York. 
**Includes figures from entire membership. 
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Pages Used 
1938 1937 


The Fensholt Company........... 167 180 
L. W. Ramsey Company......... 167 108 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc........... 166 376 
DOGO BGO, BNGe ness veceese ees 164 196 


Franklin Industrial Service, Inc.... 163 165 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency of 


ME sokawat cba hernteke ay wes 162 — 
The Bayless-Kerr Company........ 161 178 
EES ost otanteWesudwe es 161 137 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc........... 161 114 
Theodore M. Martin Company.... 160 124 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc.... 159 215 
Western Advertising Agency, Inc.. 159 132 
William Jenkins Advertising....... 153 149 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 152 373 
De WR dsc wecsnes teas 151 291 
John W. Odlin Company, Inc..... 151 154 
Botsford-Constantine @ Gardner... 148 81 
ERO ERNVES FROM, BRC.+ occu vesce 146 167 


Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency. 145 181 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 145 128 


O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc... 144 98 
, 8 eee eee 142 199 
OGG: TD cckiawaceseedsscas 138 158 
Donovan-Armstrong ..........+.- 134 126 
The W. E. Long Company....... 134 120 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc.... 134 181 
Critchfield and Company......... 133 181 
E. T. Howard Company, Inc...... 131 159 
, ee eer ee re 131 64 
Jerome B. Gray & Company...... 130 120 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling...... 129 109 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc...... 129 166 
Pe TH, Bilas kwceveseees 127 189 
A. Eugene Michel & Staff........ 126 137 
Charles Dallas Reach Company... 126 244 
Seeman & Peters, Inc............ 126 103 
PO PR es ekeanecnwnsene's 122 91 
Rogers & Smith Advertising...... 122 144 
Houston Advertising Service Com- 

COT scucet dee estsavacvusess 121 69 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.. 119 96 
The Lloyd H. Hall Company..... 119 225 
ee St SS ora eae 119 141 
The J. Horace Lytle Company..... 119 138 
Barlow Advertising Agency....... 118 168 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc.......... 117 85 
Cruttenden @ Eger. ...cccccccecs 117 166 
Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pearson, 

Dee, Kaduu whe wee Ate canes 117 161 
C. H. Trapp Advertising Agency. 117 197 
peeser © Te, Bibscoscecencun 116 157 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc... 115 218 
Gallard Advertising Agency....... 115 159 
Van Auken-Ragland, Inc......... 115 131 
Landsheft & Warman, Inc........ 114 155 
Kreicker & Meloan, Inc.......... 112 136 
G. E. Hatch Advertising......... 111 115 
John Falkner Arndt @ Company,Inc. 110 128 
Alan Bridgman Sanger.......... 110 157 
Ray K. Glenn, Advertising....... 109 96 
Lamport, Fox and Company...... 109 = 140 
Earl M. Cummings Advertising... 108 140 
Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. .......... 108 158 
Brooke, Smith &@ French, Inc...... 107 217 


MacFarland, Hays & Company.... 107 218 
The Parker Advertising Company.. 107 113 
The Roland G. E. Ullman Organiza- 


UU ENE LETT CTT ECL ET 106 149 
George H. Gibson Company, Adver- 

tising Engineers ..........000. 104 142 
Gage Rex Wamsley............¢: 104 109 
The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 101 111 
Weston-Barnett, Inc. ........... 100 =‘111 
es Ph, BOE hc acsaesnaces 97 258 


Morrison Advertising Agency, Inc.. 97 86 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Rank 
1938 1937 
143 222 
143 218 
145 177 
145 276 
147 153 
147 268 
147 73 
150 199 
151 86 
151 476 
151 170 
154 66 
154 239 
154 192 
154 177 
158 208 
159 «#135 
159 245 
159 182 
| ever 
163 185 
163 238 


163 280 


166 225 
166 227 
166 256 
169 322 
169 144 
169 78 
169 149 
173 305 
174 185 
174 208 
174 196 
177 181 
177 170 
179 168 
179 280 
179 194 
182 194 
182 260 
182 114 
185 192 
185 268 
185 263 


190 $11 
190 152 
192 245 
193 239 
193 236 
193 201 
196 48 
196 151 
196 141 
199 295 
199 + 123 
199 177 
199 173 


203 185 


203. 196 
203. 142 
203 245 
203 260 
203 295 


209 305 
209 264 
209 322 
209 170 
209 298 
209 268 
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Brandt Advertising Company...... 
Commercial Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Advertising Producers Associated, 
Inc eoeeeeeeseseseseesesesese 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
Atherton & Currier, Inc.......... 
Walter J. Gallagher Advertising 
FE 66. dae 6OU RESO HOE SECEDE 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency... 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. ........ 
The S. C. Baer Company......... 
Salem N. Baskin Advertising Agency 
Williams & Saylor, Inc........... 
The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc.. 
MacDonald-Cook Company ...... 
The Morgan Advertising Company. 
Paes KR. BEOGRG, BGs so cccckccccs 
Douglass Allen & Leland Davis, Inc 
ae Bo eae 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising........ 
Carr Liggett Advertising.......... 
Pt i De «teas akeee we wes 
The Caldwell-Baker Company..... 
The Advertising Agency of William 
Ce 6-000 enensdeeacen wanes 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc.... 
Sterling Beeson, Inc............. 
The Krichbaum Company........ 
The Ridgway Company, Inc....... 
Davies & McKinney. .........00. 
Og OOS See 
George T. Metcalf.....ccccccces 
S| 3 ee 
Beaumont & Hohman............ 
Alfred Bott Company............ 
Te DOG. cisnnskewaacewe 
Staake & Schoonmaker Company. 
ee Re errr 
gO eee ee 
G. F. Blackiston & Staff.......0: 
The Jay H. Maish Company...... 
Lucius I. Wightman....cccccccce 
Gussow-Kahn & Company, Inc.... 
Johnson, Read & Company, Inc.... 
R. D. Northrop Company........ 
Halsell-Humphrey, Inc. .......... 
Robert St. Clair Company, Inc.... 
Swafford & Koehl, Inc........... 
Hutchinson Advertising Company. . 
Owen W. Middleton Advertising 
PE ncennnestakes veneseus 
Geer-Murray Company .......... 
Eugene A. Holland........cccee- 
The Sacks Company............. 
The Arrick Company............ 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc.. 
The Chester C. Moreland Company 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
Melvin F. Hall Advertising Agency 
Menken Advertising, Inc......... 
Henry A. Louden Advertising..... 
Perrin-Paus Company .........-- 
Terrill Belknap Marsh & Associates 
William G. Seidenbaum Advertising 
NN a kien hee eo iak aids ois 
The Callaway Associates, Inc...... 
Carter, Jones and Taylor......... 
Carter, Thomson Company, Inc... 
William H. Hodgins Advertising 
PE vcatusttstndebuaeeeain 
P. F. O'Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Mil: ne sbendeebebabecdsceenss 
Sterling Advertising Agency, Inc... 
Ford, Browne & Mathews......... 
Robert Porter King Agency....... 
Morris-Schenker-Roth, Inc. ....... 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc. .......... 
Roeding & Arnold, Inc.......... 
The House of J. Hayden Twiss.... 
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96 
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101 
61 
115 


63 
216 
91 
181 
26 
104 
235 


94 
101 
83 
131 
71 
98 
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Rank 
1938 1937 
215 9F 
215 86 
217 288 
217 177 
219 361 
219 158 
221 165 
221 149 
221 182 
224 202 
224 205 
224 239 
227 405 
227 398 
227 273 
231 213 
231 205 
233 «131 
234 305 
234 213 
23 190 
236 ; 
236 385 
a a 
240 273 
240 338 
240 208 
240 131 
240 230 
240 256 
240 254 
247 227 
247 120 
247 250 
247 309 
247 451 
247 173 
253 361 
253 405 
253 78 
253 
257 
257 
oo ee 
257 640 
257 $11 
257 146 
263 288 
263 103 
263 330 
263 322 
267 417 
267 213 
267 301 
267 227 
267 361 
267 283 
273 417 
273-96 
273 256 
273 161 
277 248 
277 208 
279 218 
279 ii 
279 256 
282 335 
282 313 
282 437 
285 264 
285 225 
285 345 


Pages Used 


1938 1937 
Tome G, GRGROR seccccccccveces 67 176 
Wearstler Advertising, Inc........ 67 181 
Mace Advertising Agency......... 66 58 
ere re 66 101 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 

D Seaeeveatsancedsaneue ae 65 41 
George F. Climo, Jr., Advertising 

PRED oc ncnwewscdstvetades 65 111 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc. 64 108 
oT rrr 64 119 
Oakleigh R. French, Inc.......... 64 98 
Samuel G. Krivit Company....... 63 86 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc..... 63 85 
Woolley & Hunter, Inc.......... 63 73 
Dozier, Graham, Eastman, Advertis- 

DE cctchbasceaweeaseknsetess 62 35 
Eastman, Scott & Company, Inc... 62 - 
John Thomas Miller............. 62 34 
Payne Watts Advertising, Inc..... 62 62 
Chappelow Advertising Company.. 61 82 
The John H. Dunham Company... 61 85 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc.......... 60 134 
Evans, Albert & LeMay Advertising 

a ee ee 59 53 
Alexander Ross Advertising Agency 49 82 
Henry T. Bourne Agency......... 58 95 
Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd. 58 otis 
M. A. Heikkila & Associates...... 58 36 
Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc... 58 - 
Clee © POOey, Bl. cc cccccsecs 57 62 
Gotham Advertising Company.... 57 46 
Alden M. Hammond............. 57 3 
Holden, Graham & Clark, Inc.... 57 134 
R. Marshall Advertising.......... 57 77 
The Simpers Company, Inc....... 57 67 
Venable-Brown Company, Inc..... 57 68 
ee eee 56 78 
The Ralph H. Jones Company..... 56 —s «141 
The Keelor & Stites Company..... 56 69 
The Key Advertising Company.... 56 52 
B. J. Paulson Associates.......... 56 29 
K. E. Shepard, Advertising....... 56 103 
Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, Inc. 55 41 
Reiss Advertising, Inc............ 55 33 
Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc...... 55 198 
Sommers-Davis Company ........ 55 ws 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc.......... 54 
Industrial Advertising Service..... 54 
Moore and Hamm, Inc........... 54 2 
oe ae 54 14 
De Bee 64 cdtesaka wens 54 23 
W. J. Williams Advertising Agency 54 121 
Oe Serre 53 58 
D. P. Brother & Company, Inc.... 53 163 
The Stentor Company............ 53 48 
Zimmer-Reller, Inc. .....cccccees 53 49 
Re a err e 52 32 
Fishler, Zealand & Company, Inc.. 52 82 
EE. TMG. cn ckcnsicceescwess 52 54 
John O. Powers Company........ 52 78 


Edward W. Robotham & Company. 52 41 
Stewart, Hanford & Casler, Inc.... 52 59 


Bozell & Jacobs, Inc............. 51 32 
Harry B. Green & Company...... 51 170 
EE Gh IG eo twxegeecccsncs 51 67 
Charles P. Sloan, Advertising..... 51 110 
Eldridge-Northrop, Inc. .......... 50 70 


Horace A. Laney Advertising Agency 50 83 
Bisberne Advertising Company, Inc. 49 81 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc........ 49 - 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc........... 49 67 
E. P. Archibald Advertising Counsel 48 47 
The Emery Advertising Company, Inc. 48 51 
Milton Weinberg Advertising Com- 


OT cnctttenssvestesaseswns 48 30 
Ea Ms Meh eteessnedeéenecenes 47 64 
Walter E. Battenfield Company.... 47 79 
Julian J. Behr Company.......... 47 45 


(Continued on page 56) 
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VOU CAN BE OFF TO A BIG SEASON. TOO 


If you are looking for a market in 
which you can definitely plan at least a 
three-year sales campaign with every as- 
surance of profitable results, November | 
is a significant date for you. 


That is the day the Meat Packing In- 
dustry “kicks off” into its new fiscal year 
and what a year! The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s estimate of the 
spring pig crop places the total at 
52,314,000 head, the largest in six years 
and the third largest since 1923. 


And all these pigs are coming to mar- 
ket. They will all be processed. The 
Meat Packing Industry has no control 
over its raw materials—it takes all live- 
stock day in and day out as it is offered. 


It does not need a soothsayer to predict 
the outstanding activity in this industry 
that an increase of 19 per cent in the hog 
supply will create. More employment, 
larger payrolls, much larger volume mean 
but one thing—an aggressive market for 
all types of equipment and supplies. 





Reaching this rich market is no prob- 
lem. The National Provisioner, with the 
prestige of 48 years of service to the in- 
dustry, is at your disposal. Through its 
facilities you can put your sales story be- 
fore the men who represent 99 per cent 
of the buying power of the Meat Packing 
Industry. 


During 1938 more than eighty adver- 
tising agencies, including the leading in- 
dustrial agencies of the country, and 225 
manufacturers did just that. 





AN INDUSTRY{IN ITSELF 


The Meat Packing Industry is a Market for 
Over 600,000 Brushes and Brooms Annually 


Another reason why, more and more, manufactur- 
ers of industrial equipment and supplies are giving 
the Meat Packing Industry individual sales and mer- 
chandising attention. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 
SPACE PLACED WITH A.B.P. PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1938 
Rank Pages Used Rank Pages Used 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
285 338 Frank Best & Company.......... 47 46 338 385 Hubbell Advertising Agency, Inc... 36 36 
285 169 Sidener and Van Riper, Inc....... 47 105 iy.  f | Sere 36 103 
285 222 Warwick & Legler, Inc........... 47 80 338 338 Grover J. Johnson Advertising 
291 161 F. J. Low Company, Inc.......... 46 110 BOE cicctaectantenaeeenes 36 46 
291 250 £Potts-Turnbull Advertising Co..... 46 69 S38. 236- TE Be EA, Bibi kde cece 36 46 
29k «6DED Bose minetla, ERC. oc ccescccsvcnes 46 51 338 380 Howard H. Monk @ Associates... 36 37 
291 155 E. D. Wolaver Advertising Agency 46 114 338 330 Raymond Powell Company....... 36 48 
295 268 Bonsib, Incorporated ............ 45 63 338 398 The Stewart-Jordan Company, Inc.. 36 34 
295 280 MacGurney Advertising, Inc....... 45 60 338 234 The G. Lynn Sumner Company, 
295 459 MacKay-Spaulding Company, Inc... 45 28 PRG. cee Gecbedccesecswcanens 36 76 
295 495 Russell P. Ostrander Advertising... 45 24 347 484 The Bohnett Company........... 35 25 
295 368 Whitney-Graham Company, Inc.... 45 40 347 348 Robert H. Brooks Company...... 35 44 
300 373 Clifford F. Broeder Agency...... 44 39 347 623 Bruck, Franklin Advertising Cor- 
300 oe Fucenom GS COMPAR s . ccc cccnccs 44 e< DUNE. cwiesdbnacedeseneéen 35 15 
300. 358 Lewis AMORCH, WMC ccccccssvcces 44 42 347 405 Alfred Colle Company........... 35 33 
ae oe OE err eee 44 83 347 196 Foltz-Wessinger, Inc. ...........- 35 92 
300 385 Ed Wolff & Associates.......... 44 36 347 451 Howard W. Newton Company.... 35 29 
30S 313 McClure & Wilder.............. 43 51 347 260 Simons-Michelson Company ...... 35 66 
a ee Ree ere 43 14 354 605 J. Clement Boyd, Inc............ 34 16 
305 417 David A. Tynion Advertising..... 43 32 354 .. Lester Harrison Associates, Inc... 34 T 
308 301 Bennett Advertising............. 42 54 354 348 The Albert Kircher Company..... 34 44 
308 428 Charles E. Cunningham.......... 42 3 354 213 Picard Advertising, Inc........... 34 82 
308 348 Gottschaldt-Humphry, Inc. ....... 42 44 354 521 Sparrow Advertising Agency, Inc.. 34 22 
308 190 George H. Hartman Company..... 42 95 354 373 B. W. Stelle, Incorporated........ 34 3 
308 283 Harvey-Messengale Company, Inc... 42 59 360 428 Harry Atkinson, Inc............. 33 31 
308 718 Meek and Thomas............... 42 11 360 243 Baldwin & Strachan............. 33 72 
308 276 Peck Advertising Agency, Inc..... 42 61 360 417 Ellsworth Advertising Agency..... 33 32 
315 428 Crippen-Crosby, Inc. ............ 41 3 360 385 Gale & Pietsch, Inc............. 33 36 
315 218 Lawrence C. Gumbiner Advertising 360 718 Needham & Grohmann, Inc....... 33 11 
ee CCE TEC OCCT eee r 41 81 360 373 Edward L. Sedgwick Company.... 33 39 
315 .. Kimball, Abbott Company, Inc 41 i 360 .. Wanderbie and Rubens, Inc....... 33 . 
315 330 The McCord Company, Inc....... 41 48 By «G8. ©. Rk Beenie ans beakscanncens 32 31 
315 338 R. J. Potts @ Company.......... 41 46 36 484 Harry M. Frost Company, Inc..... 32 25 
320 394 Ambro Advertising Agency, Inc 40 35 367 664 Ralph S. Reubin Company....... 32 13 
32 250 Badger and Browning, Inc........ 40 69 367 322 Claude Schaffner Advertising Agen- 
320 eS ko eae 40 - OO. ch duaaa wk ah e aan eens a 32 49 
320 .. Keeling & Company, Inc......... 40 ‘ 36 313. Hugo Wagenseil & Associates..... 32 51 
a oe 2 2 i ne ebee ae ane 40 139 367 145 Wood @ Fielding Company....... 32 122 
Cae Se er Sree... sabe eedeee 40 30 373 ao SERS FA. SRNR, cc cc ccesccee 31 ‘ 
326 322 The Harry P. Bridge Company.... 39 49 373 378 David, Incorporated ............ 31 38 
326 243 The Caples Company............ 39 72 373 .. William Hoffman Advertising Agen- 
26 FOO GA. Bi Cees FRG cc ce escveenens 39 21 \ Teer ererrTereTrrrererrre ee 3 oe 
326 378 The Joseph Katz Company....... 39 8 37 567 Ernest Konze, Advertising........ 31 18 
326 «451 H N Kiesewetter Advertising 373. 664 McJunkin Advertising Company... 31 13 
_ Agency, Inc ee seeeeeeeereses 39 29 373 348 Stanley Pflaum Associates........ 3 ae 
326 288 Charles Schweim Company....... 37 26 7 551  Wortman, Barton & Company, Inc. 31 19 
326 589 Zimmer Advertising .......--.-.. 4 : 380 268 Emil Brisacher & Staff........... 30 63 
333 476 E. H. Brown Advertising Agency.. 38 26 > mane . ~ i = 
eo ~ “es ne 380 3 John Gilbert Craig, Inc.......... 30 10 
4545 41 Rena Marie Farrell eee eee eee eeeee 55 364 . —on ¢ , . = ; ys 2 
$33 301 Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc 38 54 = pot The Lee E. Donrelley Company... 0 G2 
333 361 Winternitz & Cairns..........6.. 38 41 —— oo F. A Ensign Advertising Agency. 30 33 
7 459 Harrison-Rippey Advertising Com 380 385 Louis Glaser, INC... eee e ee eeeeees 30 36 
Se piicunbaaheabiakseuttu 37 28 380 222 Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc....... 30 80 
338 459 Robert E. Hoeflich Advertising 380 394 Hart Lehman Advertising........ 30 35 
CE ocveseededécrawecetss 36 28 380 373 The H. L. Moore Company...... 30 39 








BBD&O Again Leads in 
Business Paper Space 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
continues to lead all advertising agencies 
in the amount of business placed with pa- 
pers afhliated with the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., according to data released 
last month. Those agencies placing thirty 
or more pages are shown in the tabulation 
starting on page 52 of this issue 

BBD&O placed 2,901 pages in ABP 
papers during 1938, as compared with 
3,880 in 1937. The decline is attributed 
in part to the fact that 152 papers report- 
ed in 1937 as compared with 140 last 
year. 

G. M. Basford Company retained sec- 
ond place, placing 1,694 pages in 1938 as 
compared with 2,062 in 1937. Third 
place went to Fuller & Smith & Ross with 
1,401 in 1938. This agency was fifth in 
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1937 with 1,409 pages. 

N. W. Ayer & Son was again in fourth 
place with 1,243 pages as compared with 
1,479 in 1937. Buchen Company, third 
in 1937, was fifth in 1938, placing 1,231 
pages as compared with 1,516 in 1937. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
moved from seventh to sixth place with 
1,020 pages as compared with 1,206 in 
1937. Lord & Thomas dropped from sixth 
to seventh place with 962 pages in 1938 
and 1,403 in 1937. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove went from 
13th to eighth place with 771 pages in 
1938 and 834 in 1937. Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company had ninth place instead of 
tenth as in 1937, with 750 pages in 1938 
and 1,024 the previous ‘year. Campbell- 
Ewald Company dropped from ninth to 
tenth with 747 pages in 1938 and 1,045 
in 1937. 

Four hundred and nine agencies placing 






space in business papers have received rec- 
ognition certificates from the ABP. This 
is the largest number in the association's 
history; sixty had not been previously rec- 
ognized. 


Chicago Molded Has 
New House Organ 


The first issue of “Plastics Progress,” 
new house organ of the Chicago Molded 
Products Corporation, Chicago, made its 
appearance in August. It consisted of 
eight pages, 84x11 inches, printed on 
enamel stock, heavily illustrated with half- 
tones. The first issue was devoted mainly 
to the Diebold Safe & Lock Company, 
which turned to plastics for the construc- 
tion of its new Cardineer wheel filing sys- 
tem. The publication will be mailed each 
month to a list of industrial manufactur- 
ers in the middle west territory. 
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HAVE YOUR SALESMEN GoT THE CREEPS? 


HELP THEM BANISH THOSE 


‘MURDERED SALE WIM-WAMS: 





Every one of your salesmen has probably been know the story of your product’s advantages. 
haunted by the memory of sales that were murdered No matter who knifes the sales, it’s a tough mental 
after he had practically signed up the buyer. He hazard that your men face each time they approach 
knows that these mishaps are usually due to the veto a prospect. And it’s one that you can help to re- 
of someone that he can’t get to see. At times it’s a move by promoting your product’s user-benefits, 
man in the field, or a shop employee who demands regularly, through the business papers that are 
a competing product with which he is more familiar. edited for the men your salesmen can’t get to see, 
It may be some inaccessible executive who doesn’t —_as well as those whose doors are open. 
USE THIS A-B-P GHOST-GETTER 

A.B.P. publications, edited for the “unreachables”’, as well pay subscription cash to obtain the constructive advice 
as tor the men your salesmen can see, provide an economi- of business paper editors in whom they have confidence. 
cal means of cultivating all of the principal buying powers Your advertising in the 
in virtually every field you sell. A.B.P. publications that 

A.B.P. publications are invited to the desks and homes reach the men your salesmen 
of the men who have “arrived”. . . to the shops, offices can’t see will help to banish 


and homes of those who want to get ahead. These men the ghosts of murderedsales. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK \ Proved reader interest in 
and publishing integrity | p @LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUED ‘ABCD terms of paid circulation 





is this condition which the controlled 
opinion test attempts to simulate. 


(Epitor’s Note: The controlled opin- 
ion test, briefly, consists of showing 
prospects sample ads, either personally or 
by mail, and recording their reactions and 
preferences. The balance of Mr. Meulen- 
dyke’s talk dealt with the technique used 
in these tests and his agency's experiences 
with them; it will be published next month.) 





Knisely Leaves Republic 
Steel to Join A.B.P. 


Stanley A. Knisely, advertising man- 
ager, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, and retiring president, National In- 
dustrial Advertisers 
Association, has 
been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice - presi- 

Associated 


A qroup of Westerners from Chicago waiting for the annual meeting of the N.I.A.A. confer- 
ence at New York to convene: O. T. Carson, “Domestic Engineering"; V. C. Hogren, Acme 
Steel Co.; John F. Kelly and Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Co.; Claude B. Riemersma, “Architec- 
tural Record"; Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Co.; Frederic |. Lackens, The Hays Corporation; 


W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Co.; William T. Watt, 


"Industrial Power"; and Harry Neal Baum, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., president, Chicago chapter, The Engineering Advertisers Association 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Methods of Copy Testing 


season of the year, editorial and adver- 
tising competition in the same book— 
these and other factors are bound to 
your ad. 


influence the standing of 


The Inquiry Test 

The inquiry method of testing copy 
is probably the best known of all. You 
run an ad in a magazine offering a 
booklet, 
ducement to write. 
responses. Then you run another ad, 
count the inquiries, and make a com- 
parison. The ad that produces the 
number of 


a sample or some other in- 
You count the 


largest inquiries is the 


better ad. 

Generally speaking, readers of in- 
dustrial publications are not coupon 
clippers. In some companies, it’s against 
the rules to mutilate a publication that 
More- 
over, when a business executive wants 


is circulated around the office. 


to answer an ad he presses the buzzer 
dictates a short 
You may 


for a stenographer, 
note and the job is done. 
still say it’s an inquiry even though it 
is written by a stenographer on busi- 
ness stationery. But in most cases you 
have no way of knowing what inspired 
that particular inquiry. 

There are other difficulties which be- 
cloud the results. I have seen one ad 
in The Saturday Evening Post pull 
800 per cent more inquiries than the 
average ten previous ads, just because 
it happened to be placed on a page op- 
posite the table of contents. Position is 
important. However, all preferred po- 
sitions are not preferred—from the 
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standpoint of coupon returns. It’s a 
wise space buyer who knows which 
are the oranges and which the onions. 

The season of the year can make a 
big difference in results. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
the inquiry test when used on con- 
sumer in the 
case of industrial advertising there is 
first the difficulty of evaluating the 
quality of How can we 
classify the inquiries from juniors? If 
you are testing to find copy that will 
make sales now, how are you going to 


advertising copy. But, 


responses. 


measure the value of a message that 
appeals chiefly to this year’s subordi- 
Unless you spend time and 
money exploring the varying charac- 
teristics of industrial inquiries how can 
whether your advertising 


nates? 


you know 
copy is hitting the bull’s eye—the few 
top executives who are in a position to 
specify or purchase your product now. 


The Controlled Opinion Test 

This test has been given a number 
of names, among which are the Con- 
trolled Opinion Test, Consumer Jury, 
and Order of Merit. It differs from 
the others in that it employs unpub- 
lished advertising. 

Suppose you were fortunate enough 
to have in your office at one time 200 
men whom you knew to be definite 
prospects for your product. Wouldn’t 
you like to show them a number of 
your ads and ask them individually to 
select the ad they liked best? These 
men would constitute a sample of the 
audience you desire to reach. They 
should be able to tell you what type of 
advertising appeals to them most. It 
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dent, 
Business Papers, 
Inc., New York, ef- 
fective Oct. 1. He 
succeeds H. J. 
Payne who resigned 
Sept. 1 to become 
vice - president, F. 
W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. 

In announcing 
the appointment, S. A. KNISELY 
Mason Britton, 
vice-chairman, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, and president, A.B.P., said: 
“The Associated Business Papers wel- 
comes Mr. Knisely as a man whose ex- 
perience is admirably suited to A.B.P.’s 
self-imposed task of solving the mutual 
problems of business paper advertisers and 
publishers.” 


Mr. Knisely entered upon his business 
career as a cub reporter to the Canton, O., 
Daily News. In 1917 he resigned the posi- 
tion of managing editor to accept the tele- 
graph editorship of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and, following the war, was made 
city editor. After ten years in the news- 
paper field, Mr. Knisely resigned in 1921 
to become assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, where he initiated the association's 
first campaign of advertising in business 
papers. 

In 1927 he resigned to become director 
of advertising and research of the National 
Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manufac- 
turers. In 1934 he joined the Republic 
Steel Corporation. 

For almost twenty years Mr. Knisely has 
been closely associated with business 
papers. Because of the great diversity of 
markets served by the Republic Steel 
Corporation, he has gained a broad knowl- 
edge of the peobleme existent in the va- 
rious branches of business paper publish- 
ing as represented by industrial, merchan- 
dising, and professional papers. 

He joins the A.B.P. with a wide ac- 
quaintanceship among advertisers and 
trade association executives. While in 
trade association work he was a member 
of American Trade Association Executives 
and has been an active member in the 
Association of National Advertisers. He 
was a charter member of the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, a founder of the 
Youngstown chapter of that organization, 
and has just completed a year as president 
of N.I.A.A. Mr. Knisely is currently vice- 
ae of Exhibitors Advisory Council, 
ne. 
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PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST 12 MONTHS AMONG 88 ENTRIES OF BUSINESS PUBLICATIO 
IN THE SECOND ANNUAL COMPETITION SPONSORED BY INDUSTRIAL. MARKETI 
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Regular departments—120 pages or 18%. 
Reader Acceptance 


Largest net paid circulation to the Paper and Pulp Manu 
facturing Industry of any paper published in this field. § 
92% of this net paid circulation goes to pulp and pape 
mill companies and their important executives in charg 
of mill operations. 


70% of this net paid circulation is to personal subscribes 
—the best evidence there is of reader interest. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 








Promoting New Equipment 

We are interested in direct mail for 
a new field in which we have special- 
ized equipment. We have a_ small 
plan which we thought would be prac- 
tical. Our first step was to make an 
announcement of the equipment and 
mail under a one-cent permit. Then 
we would follow in a few days with a 
personal typewritten letter and folder 
giving details concerning the equip- 
ment. At the same time we would plan 
to use business paper advertising, con- 
tact sales agencies and specialty men. 
As our fourth step we plan to have two 
or three follow-up letters. We are 
wondering if these letters should be 
sent first class or under permit. We 
could have the letters mimeographed 
and filled in with the typewriter; or 
we could use personally typewritten 
letters pen signed rather than using a 
form letter. What are your recom- 
mendations? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is dificult to advise you accu- 


rately because we have not studied 
How- 


your business and its market. 
ever, we believe you are on the right 
track—first with your announcement, 
which might be sent out under permit 
mail, and at the same time using an- 
nouncements in business magazines go- 
ing to the field in which you are in- 
terested. 

Business magazine advertising will 
serve as a background, while you cen- 
tact the sales agencies and specialty 
men and take the next steps in your 
direct mail effort. 

Three different 
probably form a minimum for you, 


mailings should 
as one single mailing could not pos- 
sibly accomplish your purpose. We 
believe it is entirely satisfactory to 
multigraph your letters, fill in the 
name and address with typewriter, and 
pen-sign. In this way, if you are 
careful, you can assimilate the per- 
sonally typewritten letter at much 
lower cost as they can be sent out 
third class. 

We do not think it pays to fill in 
a mimeographed letter because very 
few are able to match mimeograph- 
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ing with the typewriter. If you could 
not get a good match, it would be 
better to use a general heading on your 
letters. In this case it is still desira- 
ble to pen-sign in order to secure a 
personal touch. 

If we have not fully answered your 
questions, do not hesitate to write 


again. 


Direct Mail Improvement 

We are attaching herewith a form 
letter as well as a small folder that 
we are using and as our supply is run- 
ning low and we are contemplating 
reordering, we would like to have 
your comments on these two items. 

They do not seem to make the 
proper landing. Perhaps we talk too 
much or too little—but they just do 
not seem to bring home the bacon, 
either in inquiries or orders. 

Any suggestion or criticism you 
may give us would be greatly appre- 
ciated, SALES MANAGER. 

We have reviewed your letter and 
folder and believe that they are both 
basically sound. Of course one can 
always criticize any letter or printed 


piece, sO we are giving you a few 


James G. Kuester, advertising manager, 
Read Machinery Company, York, Pa., ex- 
plains one of his sales portfolios before a 
clinic meeting at the N.I.A.A. conference. 
William E. McFee, American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, O., is at the right 


suggestions for what they may be 
worth. 

The multigraphing seems uneven 
and cheap looking on the letter—much 
better multigraphing can be secured. 
Your letter begins by telling that your 
product is superior, but doesn’t tell 
what it is for and how it can be used. 
It may be that tool room superintend- 
ents know all about layout stain so 
that this is entirely unnecessary—in 
which case our comment is not in line. 

Perhaps the principal weakness lies 
in the fact that while sampling is a 
very effective method of getting new 
customers, men generally are very lax 
in using samples and in reporting on 
successful use. It may be better to 
write a series of three letters. The 
first letter should tell of the merits 
of your product and inquiring if the 
tool room superintendent would like 
to try the product—enclosing a pre- 
paid post card for his reply. 

Then send a letter with the sam- 
ple at his request, telling thac there 
is not the slightest obligation, except 
that you would appreciate it if he 
would actually test out the stain and 
let you have the results. 

The third letter would follow up 
inquiring about the success of the 
material and asking for an order. 

There might be a problem in the 
fact that industrial buyers are used 
to purchasing through personal solici- 
tation. In the case of most products 
sold to industry, both personal solici- 
tation and direct mail are necessary. 

If you have not already done so, 
it might pay to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of industrial jobbers and sup- 
ply houses—or manufacturers’ agents 
selling allied lines, as distributors; be- 
cause to sell a product of this kind 
alone to the industrial market would 
probably prove too costly. 

The four page folder is more in the 
nature of a catalog without any par- 
ticular sales appeal. It probably would 
be more helpful if it showed a picture 
of the man using the product than a 
picture of the can on the first page. 
Competition is so keen on good look- 
ing literature that a little dressing up 
of this folder would prove helpful. 


Use of Third Dimensional 


Illustrations 
I am interested in the article in the 
August issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING by you. During the past nine 
years I have been publishing supple- 
mentary school text in which I have 
(Continued on page 78) 
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for Editorial Achievement 


to MOTOR AGE 


' ... for the best pictorial reporting dur- 
ing the twelve months ending August 
|, 1939." (Industrial Marketing award.) 


And, by the way, MOTOR AGE was 
the first automotive magazine to 
use pictorial stories. Like the rest of 


MOTOR AGE, they have "clicked". 





to AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


.for the greatest improvement in 
format and appearance." (Industrial 
Marketing award.) 


Thus, the improvements in AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES, the semi - monthly 
magazine, are applauded by a jury, as 
they have been by its advertisers since 
the change in its publishing policy. 


Leaders in the Automotive Field 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 


Chestnut & 56th Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ES Te ieee 
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HAS MET OKERS, TOO 

To THE Eprror: The article ““Okers 
I Have Met” in your September issue 
is a perfectly swell article and I am 
wondering if there has been any occa- 
sion to have this particular article re- 
printed? If so I would appreciate two 
or three copies, if available.. 

At least please send me another 
copy of Industrial Marketing. 

E. L. Rosrnson, 
Illuminating Laboratory, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ss 


A GOOD ONE, TOO 

To THE Eprror: We are interested 
readers of “O. K. As Inserted.” In 
the September issue we noticed your 
comment on the collection of signa- 


UMAR 


The New Era Plastic 


tures that The Copy Chasers have 
found worth while. 

We wonder whether you have ever 
noticed ours? We are enclosing a copy 
of a recent advertisement showing our 
“When you think of Plastics, think of 
headquarters — the ‘Grand-daddy of 
them all’ and Get in 
Touch with CELLULOID.” 

Harriet E. RayMoOND, 
Advertising Department, Celluliod 
Corporation, New York. 
ee 
TWO.-TIMING THE 
TWO.-TIMERS 

To THE Eprror: I thought you 
would be interested in the attached as 
an example of how a timely ad, made 
untimely when we were two-timed by 
the dictators has been restored to 
timeliness. Maybe it’s doubly timely 
now. Also maybe we have two-timed 
the two-timers. 
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Incidentally I am offering it in sup- 
port of the claim which I hereby make 
to the questionable honor of having 
run the first advertisement featuring 
the soon-to-be hackneyed subject of 
world conflict No. 2. 

Seriously, though, it was less ex- 
pensive to run the second color in six 


Te the man whe 


will Wal ihe 


il, 
Sor 


publications than to make up an en- 


tirely new advertisement, even if 
had been possible to get the new 
plates into the publishers’ hands in 


time to meet closing dates. 


This masterpiece is the result of the 
combined effort of Jim Clawson of 
G. M. Basford Cleveland office and 
yours truly, 

ELMER J. Kopr, 
Advertising Division, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland. 


(Editor's Note: The reverse red over- 
print at the top of the left hand page of 
the spread reads: “WARTIME BULLE- 
TIN—Wartime activity necessitates post- 
ponement of Machine Tool Show—makes 
facts on these pages of even greater im- 
portance to you.”’) 

7, FF ¥ 
WANTS INFORMATION ON 
POWER PLANT ng 

To THE Eprror: We have recently 
become interested in ie power ted 
field with particular reference to pump 
installations. 

The Market Data Book Number of 
Industrial Marketing has been of in- 
valuable assistance in acquiring a broad 
knowledge of the industry, which nat- 


urally turns us to you for some addi- 
tional information which we desire. 

Can you advise us of the publica- 
tions or private news agencies that 
publish advance information regard- 
ing proposed new power plants or 
modernization of existing plants be- 
fore contracts have been placed for the 
materials required? 

In the railroad field certain publica- 
tions send to advertisers weekly letters 
of advance information regarding ac- 
tivities in the market. If you know 
of any source of securing such infor- 
mation in the power field, the informa- 
tion will be sincerely appreciated. 

T. C. Browne, 

Publicity Manager, The J. S. Coffin, 

Jr., Company, Englewood, N. J. 


vvy*yY 


OUR CAREFUL READER 
To THE Eprror: At the risk of ap- 
pearing hypercritical, may I inquire 
about the Kimberly-Clark advertise- 
ment facing page 8 of your September 
issue? Since when has the “Queen 
Mary” started docking in the East 
River with or without the benefit of 
tugs? For the sake of accuracy, it 
would seem that your sleuths should 
run this down. 
Otis A. SIBLEY, 
New York. 





Changes at 


General Electric 


A new committee to have responsibility 
for the policies and codrdination of Gen- 
eral Electric advertising has been formed 
with Chester H. Lang, advertising man- 
ager, as chairman. He will be assisted by 
B. W. Bullock, recently made advertising 
manager of the appliance and merchandis- 
ing division at Bridgeport, and H. F. 
Barnes, sales promotion manager of the 
lamp department at Cleveland. 

Other changes at General Electric in- 
clude the advancement of Robert L. Gib- 
son, division manager of industrial adver- 
tising and sales promotion, to head the 
general publicity division. W. V. Merri- 
hue, division manager of central station 
advertising has been promoted to head up 
the apparatus division advertising, and 
B. J. Rowan has been put in charge of the 
administrative and production division of 
the publicity department. 


Mailing List Directory 
Now Available 


The fourth edition of the Mailing List 
Directory consisting of twenty-seven pages, 
divided into two main sections, is now 
available, free of charge, from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
the first section of the book, mailing list 
houses are arranged alphabetically by cities 
in two groups, those covering the entire 
country and those dealing in regional, 
state and local lists. The second section is 
an index, dividing companies into those 
handling a general line and those dealing 
in the various kinds of specialties. 
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An inseparable part 
of the SOUTH’S 


Industrial Expansion 


Covering the period from May 1938 to September 1939 there 
has appeared in the MANUFACTURERS RECORD a series 
of feature articles and colored maps with statistics covering the 
physical resources and industrial opportunities of the following 
Southern states: 


Alabama Louisiana Oklahoma 
Arkansas Maryland South Carolina 
Florida Mississippi Tennessee 
Georgia Missouri Texas 
Kentucky North Carolina Virginia 


West Virginia 


The January 1940 MANUFACTURERS RECORD will present a composite map 
of the entire South. It will embody the features of the individual state maps. 


In the November MANUFACTURERS RECORD will be an 8 to 10 page article 
illustrated with charts and tables, “The South’s Mineral Production,” a comprehen- 
sive subject of primary importance to the nation. 


Hostilities in Europe are already showing their effect in opening up new markets 
for American manufacturers, both at home and abroad. Our competitive position 
in export trade is immensely strengthened with European plants busy making war 
materials. An article soon to appear in MANUFACTURERS RECORD will 
clearly show this. New and enlarged plants will call for machinery and equipment 
to meet the demands and the South with its enormous raw materials will be called 
upon for these needs. All this, in addition to the South’s normal growth going 
ahead at a greater pace than the rest of the country. 


For nearly sixty years the work of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD has been 
an inseparable part of the South’s industrial growth pointing out new opportunities 
and new markets and keeping leading industrialists adequately informed of the 
important developments taking place in each of the sixteen Southern states. 


Our advertising pages are appropriate for reaching executives having the responsi- 
bility of purchasing machinery, equipment, materials, and supplies for the 
South’s needs, 


Advertising rates, sample copies and maps on request. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





War Stimulates 
Excavating Work 
@ WHILE there probably will be a 


reduction in the amount of new pub- 
lic work carried on in the construction 
field due to the European war, this is 
likely to be more than offset by the 
increase in private construction and 
the increase in our domestic rearma- 
ment activities. Road building financed 
by its own sources of taxation will 
undoubtedly be continued at the pres- 
ent level and as our system of roads 
is vital to our national defense picture 
this is as it should be. Further, the 


return of prosperous times and in- 
creased use of highways for transpor- 
tation of the supplies for our export 
and domestic markets will undoubted- 
ly increase the tax revenue on which 
the size of our road building program 
is based. 

Mining quickly felt the impetus of 


the war. Copper, iron, zinc, tin, 
nickel, nitrate, phosphates, aluminum, 
fluxing stone and other products of the 
mine are all “war babies” whose pro- 
duction facilities will be taxed to ca- 
pacity by the demand of the war-torn 


world. 


The industrial expansion will fur- 
nish an increased demand for power, 
stimulating the excavation of coal and 
will tend to hurry up the completion 
of our water-power projects. The oil 
industry and the logging industry, in 
both of which excavating plays its 
part, are already feeling the effect of 
war and the resulting rearrangement 
of world markets. 

Transportation again faces the need 


for increased facilities rather than a 


headache of declining revenues, and 
the excavating field can again look to 
the railroads as well as to highway 
construction for a part of the con- 
tractor’s earnings. Increased prosper- 
ity will probably further accelerate 
the recent expansion in home building 
with more basements to dig, more 
brick and clay, aggregates and cement, 
more logs and lumber, more steel and 
stone, to produce. 

Many problems confront the exca- 
vating industry in this picture for 


We must plan for 


increased digging. 
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greater efficiency of men and tools; we 
face the need for more trained men 
with only raw recruits to work with; 
we will be confronted by an increase 
of labor troubles; we may fight some 
day ourselves in the incendiary con- 
flict across the sea; and beyond all 
these we face with reasonable certainty 
the fact that when it is all over we 
must “dig in” to endure another great 
post-war depression.—D. B. Ree, Jr., 
Editor, Excavating Engineer. 


War Speeds Up 
Mining Industry 
@ THE war abroad and the prepara- 


tions in this country mean a boom in 
the production of the non-ferrous 
metals in the United States. With 
gold at $35.00; silver remonetized by 
law rather than proclamation at 71.11; 
copper advanced to twelve cents and 
going higher; zinc at 6.25 cents in 
spite of the recent reduction in tariff; 
and lead at 5.50; spells prosperity for 
United States mining. Already sales 
of metals have exceeded anything on 
record and the mines are going to have 
to hustle to keep up to the demand. 
The present neutrality laws cover 
armaments but do not include the raw 
materials that go to make up arma- 
Even under the present laws 
the movement of metals in this coun- 


ments. 


try and abroad will be enormous cither 
direct to belligerent countries or in a 
roundabout manner. The proposed 
neutrality laws mean, insofar as the 
metals are concerned, only the use of 
the direct and the elimination of the 
indirect methods of selling metals to 
foreign countries. They must have 
metals to conduct wars and the United 


States mines have them. 


The whole situation can spell but 
one thing—the taxing of the capacity 
of United States 
mines to keep up to the load that will 


non-ferrous metal 
be put upon them and that means that 
equipment and supplies will have to be 
bought quickly for there is going to 
be no loss in time in getting ready to 
take care of that demand.—CHaRLEs 
F. Wiuts, Publisher, The Mining Jour- 
nal, 
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Bagging an Advertising Account Is One Thing... 
Holding It...Year after Year after Year...that’s 
something a whole lot different... Many of our industry’s 


most successful concerns have been regular Electrical World advertisers for twenty, thirty, 
forty years, * Some go back even further; several have been consistent space users for 
more than half a century. That’s a matter of very real pride to Electrical World and —as 
we have frequently observed — to these advertising oldtimers, too, * What hotter clue 


could you follow in the quest for proof of advertising resultfulness? 


FOR INSTANCE: 








xs One of the Worp’s oldest, largest, most 
consistent advertisers is the OKONITE 
COMPANY. Its remarkable space record goes 
back well past the fifty-year mark, a fact it — 
and ELECTRICAL WORLD, may regard with con- 
siderable satisfaction. For surely both of us 
had to have plenty on the ball to roll up that 
kind of performance record. 
W.K.Vanderpoel, vice-president of the Okonite 
Company, explains it this way: 

"We have always believed in sound advertis- 
ing in sound publications and have consistently 
done much of it. Our experience with Electrical 
World has been most satisfactory and we feel 
sure that our business has been helped by using 
it as a medium for giving information about 
our many products.” 


xb “MEGGER” INSTRUMENTS are known 
wherever electricity is known, an accomplish- 
ment due in real part to the policy of persistent 
advertising adhered to throughout the entire 
lifetime of the James G. Biddle Company of 
Philadelphia. 

The business was started in 1895 and in the 
following year it launched its advertising ca- 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


reer, in ELECTRICAL WorLD. Space has been 
continued — without interruption — for forty- 
four years. Mr. Biddle, founder of the com- 
pany, writes as fpllows: 


“Some one has said very aptly that ‘Actions 
speak louder than words.’ Well, if that be true, 
it may be answering this question adequately to 
state as a rather significant fact that our organ- 
ization began using your publication 44 years 
ago and has been'‘at it’ ever since. 

"In the last analysis, my personal opinion of 
business paper advertising agrees very closely 
with the attitude of an aggressive farmer in re- 
spect to fertilizer. I believe that judicious pub- 
licity is definitely worth while.” 


D4 BAKELITE is a household word today... 
thirty years ago it was a newly discovered ma- 
terial struggling for identity. The very first ad- 
vertisement of ‘““Bakelite—the Synthetic Insulat- 
ing Substance” appeared in ELECTRICAL WORLD, 
issue of November 3, 1910. The electrical in- 
dustry has gone far since then, Bakelite and 
ELECTRICAL WORLD with it. And today Bakelite 
is still a WORLD advertiser. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





No. 1 of a series of factual messages designed to demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING 
in a leading business publication will invariably produce worth-while results 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page 


Pages 
1939 1938 


Industrial Group 


OCG TE eo caccsececsen $*101 *65 
American Builder & Building 

Age eoeoeeeseeeseeeeees 75 64 
American Machinist (bi-w). $365 192 
Architectural Forum ...... 72 63 
Architectural Record ...... 67 74 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 63 76 
PRG .06esiesseeasee we 57 45 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... **146 114 
Brick & Clay Record...... *20 *16 
Bus Transportation ....... 68 128 
Ceramic Industry ........ *40 $35 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ........¢: 220 160 
Civil Engineering ........ 21 22 
ee Sn eee eee 67 59 
Confectioners Journal ..... 38 33 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12) ... 65 56 
I ht a are ces 87 81 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trans 

DOTUMIIOR oacccccccceces 46 36 
Diesel Progress (8! EAE Dec 25 23 
Electric Light & Power..... 46 41 
Electrical South ......ce0- 23 23 
DROCHIICEE WOE occcscscces 33 29 
Electrical World (w)...... 159 147 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

rhe aaa ae iad Talk or 66 65 
Engineering News - Record 

Te cessunese die cine ee 170 §| 204 
Factory Management © 

Maintenance ........... 136 110 
Food Industries .......... 76 59 
Ee oe 41 45 
Gas Age (Di-w)..cccccece *#72 **64 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

0 Pe ee 60 53 
Heating & Ventilating Maga- 

Pe senkwaaheanedaune ee 32 35 
Hitchcocks’ Machine Tool 

Blue Book (4! 9x6! 2). eo wae *126 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions)... 88 92 
Industrial Power (414x6%) 79 57 
The Iron Age (w)........ §*415 ||*311 
RE MORE cancrcdetose 48 45 
Machine Design .......... 69 45 
eee ae 164 140 
Manufacturers Record ..... 50 47 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

Ce PORES 66 51 
Mechanical Engineering 37 33 
Metal Industry ........... 44 32 
Metal Progress .........e. 65 60 
Metals and Alloys......... 47 53 
Mill & Factory........... 114 111 
et GED saccdecesens 117 122 
Modern Machine Shop 

(4Yax6Y4) occ ccccceces 307 140 
National Petroleum News 

Pe setencacecesnedeoes 87 106 
National Provisioner (w)... |/103 96 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

SEY Actch anne daaae §x*289§)| *333 
Oil Weekly (w).......... 150 170 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper WOH wcccccccce 59 74 
The Paper Mill........... *94 *84 
Paper Trade Journal (w).§x*110§||*124 
POGGE POMS «vciccccesss 58 36 
a SN is cweacdcns *54 *62 
| gu CER ent RE a 156 154 


Pages ~ 
1939 1938 
Power Plant Engineering... 82 72 
Practical Builder (1014x15) 9 7 
NT Shakti ara brig > eaeean 59 41 
Product Engineering ...... 84 68 
Products Finishing 
SE Scien we den 21 13 
Railway Age (w)......... 158 131 
Railway Purchases & Stores. 41 39 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
ae $104 89 
Roads & Streets.......... 46 ad 
Southern Power & Industry 38 30 
er ae §258 §187 
Telephone Engineer ...... 25 24 
Telephony (w) .......... *82 *71 
Textile World ........... 110 114 
Water Works & Sewerage.. 48 42 
Water Works Engineering 
AR ee 51 §80 
Welding Engineer ........ §37 40 
Western Construction News. 71 67 
The Wood Worker........ 43 38 
Wood- Working Machinery 
COEED Sos cetecenen *60 *45 
. Aare ee 6,979 6,163 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ......... 64 53 
American Druggist ....... 103 82 
American Exporter ....... 164 176 


Automobile Trade Journal. 45 40 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) §154 122 


Building Supply News..... 39 30 
Commercial Car Journal... 76 62 
Domestic Engineering 68 65 
Electrical Merchandising 

(er *45 *53 
Farm Implement News 

Pe Cited neces ae ire 53 50 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 129 113 
Jeweler’s Circular-The Key 

Dt cicceanvees ene diadt 93 94 
Mida’s Criterion .......... 17 40 
ST cccavesesti.ecicaues 119 86 
Motor Age ee eesesesseses 52 43 
Motor World Wholesale.... 78 64 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

SS EE rare 32 41 
Sheet Metal Worker....... 47 39 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

Ml sivicteatetiske sea 51 34 
Southern Hardware ....... 43 52 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 83 6 

2 ee 1555 1,415 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 

SOREREFD. oc cccccnccess 71 = ‘|\81 
American Funeral Director. . 61 44 
American Restaurant ...... 56 50 
Hospital Management ..... 27 16 
Hotel Management ....... 44 52 
Modern Hospital ......... 108 §153 
Nation’s Schools ......... 42 31 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

8! RRS AR ee 97 107 
Restaurant Management ... §63 41 
Trafic World (w) eeoeeseece 164 59 

Total eseoccecescceceees 633 634 


§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
fied advertising. xLast issue estimated. 
Five issues. ** Three issues. 





Babcock & Wilcox to Tyson 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, has appointed O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., New York to handle its 
advertising of boilers, tubes, etc. 
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H. B. LeQuatte Named 


The Raybestos division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
named H. B. LeQuatte, New York, to 


handle its trade and consumer advertising. 





Business Advertising 
Shows New Gains 


@ THE 108 business papers in IN- 
DUSTRIAL MaRKETING’s tabulation in- 
creased their business in September is- 
sues over those of a year ago by 11.62 
per cent and erased their loss for the 
year with a turn upward to + .16 
per cent for the nine-month period. 

In the industrial classification, sev- 
enty-seven papers carried 13.24 per 
cent more business than in Sept., 1938, 
issues and reduced the loss for the 
year to —.46 per cent. 

Twenty-one papers in the trade 
group reported 9.89 per cent more 
business for September issues this year 
over last and remain ahead of last 
year’s business to date by 4.37 per 
cent. 

Papers in the class group as reflect- 
ed by ten in the tabulation lost a lit- 
tle ground in September when busi- 
ness went .16 per cent under the 1938 
month, taking the loss for the period 
down to 3.24 per cent. 





Avery C. Adams Elected 
Vice-President U. S. Steel 


Avery C. Adams, vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager of sales, Inland 
Steel Company, has been elected as vice- 
president, in charge 
of sales, and a 
member of the ex- 
ecutive committee 
and board of direc- 
tors, United States 
Steel Corporation 
of Delaware. Mr. 
Adams succeeds C. 
V. McKaig, who 
becomes assistant to 
the president, with 
duties as may be 
assigned, and con- 
tinues as a member 
of the executive 
committee and 
board of directors. 

Mr. Adams was previously afhliated 
with the United States Steel subsidiaries 
in 1936 as manager of sales, sheet division, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, leav- 
ing in 1938 to join the Inland Steel Com- 
pany. 

Changes at Harris- 


Seybold-Potter 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleve- 
land, announces the appointment of John 
C. Dabney as sales manager of its Seybold 
division. Mr. Dabney was formerly man- 
ager of sales research and promotion. 
William Kinzeler, who has held the Sey- 
bold sales manager position, now becomes 
manager of the Central Sales District with 
headquarters at Dayton, O. 


Valley Electric to Broeder 

The Valley Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, has appointed Clifford F. Broeder 
Advertising Agency to handle its adver: 
tising. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





AVERY C. ADAMS 
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NOW .. 


THE METAL MAGAZINE 


THAT HAS 





THERE’S NO DOUBT ABOUT IT NOW. 


METALS and ALLOYS, already the recip- 
ient of a tangible reader’s award (47% in- 
crease in paid circulation during the past 12 
months) for high editorial quality and use- 
fulness, now has received an official Award 
of Merit for its present typography, format 
and general appearance. 


METALS and ALLOYS thus has every- 
thing the advertiser looks for in a metallurgi- 
cal magazine—and he doesn’t have to take 
merely our word for it. When readers say 
they depend on this magazine for reliable, 
useful information, when they subscribe and 
renew at a pace that makes METALS and 
ALLOYS the fastest-growing magazine in the 
metallurgical field, that’s tantamount to an 
independent, factual appraisal that no adver- 
tiser can afford to overlook. And when simul- 
taneously a qualified jury cites this magazine 
for its eye-appeal and readable format, that 
makes unanimous the opinion of unbiased 


outside sources that METALS and ALLOYS 


has everything! 







i 






con 


stn RES 


Here is the perfect combination to 
carry your story to the industries that 


make, process and use metals—a widely 
and eagerly read magazine, published in 
a typographic setting that does beautiful 
and complete justice to editorial and ad- 
vertising material alike. Like your 
product, METALS and ALLOYS is 
modern, vital, of rock-bound stability— 
they both have everything, and therefore 
belong together. 


Metals and Alloys 


A Reinhold Publication 
330 West 42nd St. @ New York, N. Y. 








THE 


MAGAZINE OF 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
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@ WITH the increasing recogni- 
tion by management of faithful and 
loyal service of veteran employes, 
advertising departments are called 
on to plan suitable brochures or 
other mementos for the occasion. A 
number of outstanding pieces have 
been produced in the last year or so 
and among them is the booklet is- 
sued last month by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, in 
honor of thirty-eight fifty-year men 
in its employ. 

“We've Gone Places Together” 
is the title given the book and under 
this heading it opens with a dedica- 
tion signed by Gen. Otto H. Falk, 

Max W. Babb, 
William Watson, 


vice-president in charge of manu- 


board chairman; 


president; and 


facturing. “When you started your 
work with us fifty years ago,” they 
say, ““we were a small company. To- 
day, with your help, Allis-Chalmers 
has become a great name in this and 
every other country in the world. 
Its achievements and records are 


yours . for you, yourselves, are 


[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Industrial Advertising 


smart industrial advertising manager 
is using any and every device that will 
help him measure his advertising’s ef- 
fectiveness. He’s pre-testing and post- 
testing his copy; he’s conducting sur- 
veys to determine his relative standing 
in his various markets; he’s interested 
in recall tests to see if his advertising 
is attratcing as much attention and 
making as deep an impression on the 
reader as his competition; and he’s con- 
ducting readership surveys to ascertain 
just what publications find preference 
among the recommenders and speci- 
fiers and buyers of his products. Right 
in step with this activity, in many 
cases inspiring it, and in all cases sup- 
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Honoring Veteran Employes 


the men who have had a hand not 
only in building the machines that 
have made Allis-Chalmers famous, 
but actually in forming the char- 
acter of a great company itself.” 

As guests of the company and its 
Foremen’s Club, the men were pre- 
sented with the books at a dinner 
and celebration—and in addition, 
gold watches appropriately en- 
graved. Entertainment was provided 
by a group of eight members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
music by the company orchestra. 

Following the title page and dedi- 
cation statement in the book, each 
page carries the pictures of two em- 
ployes framed in a blue-gray tint 
with names and short statements of 
their services alongside. The pages 
are 7x10 inches of deckled offset 
stock; production was by lithog- 
raphy. The extended cover was 
printed in gold which bleeds and 
black, with both front and back 
covers having complete in-folds. 
Each book was enclosed in an em- 
bossed glassine envelope. 


porting it, we find the good trade, 
business and technical paper publishers. 

In addition to supporting their ad- 
vertisers in all manner of research, the 
publishers, strictly on their own, are 
studying reader habits as never before. 
No longer does the editor form his 
opinion exclusively on the results of a 
quick two weeks’ trip around the cir- 
cuit in the summer and the voluntary 
letters that come in from readers. To- 
day he is conducting surveys of his 
own to find out what the readers like 
in his paper; what they want more of 
and what they want less of; when they 
read it; how they read it; where they 
read it and why they read it. 

No longer do good publication rep- 
resentatives “peddle” trade paper space. 
Today the publishers are selling their 
product, both to readers and to adver- 


tisers, on a higher plane than ever be- 
fore. 

And how about management? Is 
management interested? The answer 
is to be seen in this room. Today in- 
dustrial management makes such a 
conference as this possible. Financially 
and morally it is supporting the largest 
single purposed organization of sales, 
sales promotion and advertising men in 
the world. 

More and more is management cast- 
ing critical glances at the swivel chair 
advertising “expert” and asking him 
embarrassing questions. Today it is 
insisting that the advertising man 
spend more of his time out on the firing 
line, so that he may substitute facts 
for prejudices and bromides as the basis 
for his work. In direct ratio to the 
ability of the advertising manager to 
prove that he knows his business and 
to prove the effectiveness of his adver- 
tising, is management giving him in- 
creased consideration, enlarging the 
scope of his work, giving him new re- 
sponsibilities, consulting him when 
tough merchandising problems are up 
for solution and seeking his advice and 
recommendations on employe relations, 
dealer relations and public relations 
problems and policies. Smart manage- 
ment is doing these things. 

And not the least significant trend 
by any means is the fact that this ad- 
vertising man who has so energetically 
preached public relations for his com- 
pany is at last interested in practicing 
his preachments in the interests of his 
profession. 

Also, this advertising manager—to 
my mind the most important salesman 
in any company—has finally awakened 
to the benefits of selling himself. 

And, since this problem of profes- 
sional development is so close to my 
heart, and so long as I am connected 
with industrial advertising to any de- 
gree—directly or indirectly—I pledge 
you my continued devotion to this 
cause. 

Finally—and again—let us thank 
our stars for the lessons learned in the 
ten lean years! And let us beware of 
any so-called boom years that may lie 
immediately ahead, lest we again be- 
come soft, slip into the same old rut 
as before and lose the desire and the 
strength to crawl out of it. 


Gammel Joins Osborn 


The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, announces the appointment of 
J. G. Gammel as assistant advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Gammel was formerly associated 
with some leading advertising agencies. 
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be- ONTINUED FROM Pace 26] New Census of Business mary distribution of manufacturers’ sales 
‘i to wholesalers, retailers, industrial users, 
\k i ad ’ —_— To Start in January etc. (the initial stage of distribution), and 
Coordinated Advertisin Starting Jan. 2, 1940, each place of rovide data for tracing the sales of com- 
we , > Pp 
intend business in the United States is required modities through wholesale and _ retail 
in- have specific appeal. I think too by law to fill out a census schedule which channels. 
| me , will be presented to them by census enu Reeiaslon » Cie , anil 
nh a ad a mailing on a general subject seth P a an a << ain tn Schedules to be filled eut will be self- 
ally i : “2. ‘ cre 3 who wul visit them aiter tha explanatory and limited to essential infor- 
; 10t as good as more frequent maul- date. The field work will require a staff mation. In their preparation, the Bureau 
pest to a small and more specifically of 12,000 enumerators, and it is expected of the Census was guided by the advice 
les -ted lis that the work will be completed by June, of committees of representative business 
*S; ected list. 1940. men. 
1 In Personally, I feel in direct mail that The Census will cover retail trade, 
; . os . . wholesale trade, service businesses and ° 
: substance of it is of more impor- . 
P laundries, theaters and other places of Schuler Succeeds Nilsson 
ist- nce than the typography, print copy amusement, hotels and tourist courts or Harold S. Schuler, formerly division man- 
lair sed or form used. The highest ex- camps, and the construction business. It ager of the Apparatus advertising depart- 
‘im ive will need pores ly er will also cover that part of the business ment of the Westinghouse Electric and 
ecutive will read a very poorty pean of sales finance companies which has to do Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
1S piece if it concerns him. That is with consumer installment paper (bought Pa., has been made Pacific Coast district 
I , it pap g 
lan no excuse, however, for sloppy work from retailers) arising from the sale of sales promotion manager to succeed Earl 
shay ; ' ; merchandise. It will further cover the pri- W. Nilsson, resigned. 
in g Your direct mail should also be tied 
cts in just as much with your main sell- ms ane aie 
S15 ing plans as any publication advertis- 
he ing. Frequently, I think it is very 
to } ypt to be influenced by the availabil- 
nd ity of good lists, but from the point of 
r- view of codrdination, it is important 
n- that it be directed in accordance with 
he your general sales plans to those in- 
e- dustries where you find that media is a wt 
> TO MOUSE 45.000 ‘ 
en the best way to reach the trade. 
1p In conclusion, may I state that coér- 
id dination of advertising and selling is 
IS, atask to which a sales manager should [A [mune me EO 
ns give most serious thought. As I have a - 
e- tried to point out, they both have their 1939-1940 
. s ——$<—$<—————————————— 
field and that sales manager who tries 
d f to do all the work with one depart- Cc E RAMIC 
|- [ ment alone is not using all the tools Wi ame 
y available. Coérdination takes plan- Building 
k . 
\- b ning, and planning takes thought and SUPPLY NEWS 
os : BUYERS’ DIRECTORY aad CATALOGS Da ge ST 
g : time. Most sales managers have plenty 4 paca 
is M of things to think about, and many EQUIPMENT and MATERIALS | AND CONTRACTORS’ 
2 —* « “9 5 CATALOG AND 
a times I think it boils down to proper pinecront 
' ries: 
O illocation of his time to the various 
n parts of his job. A sales manager INDUSTRIAL 
| must have both his promotion or ad- PUBLICATIONS 
vertising department and his field sales . 
| Sng cde isc “he ege Publishers to the 
: force working in harmony. If their Buildi Aadiunat 
’ . objectives are the same and the sales ullding Industry 
plans known, then it simply becomes 


SR 


sical at 





a matter of eternally drumming at 
these objectives and seeing that neither 
department runs wide of the mark. 
There certainly can be no doubt but 
that advertising and selling for a 
given company must be coérdinated. 
They are both selling efforts and both 
business, and they broaden good will 
by bringing to the buyer information 

iat will aid him in spending his 

mney wisely. 
Link-Belt Adds to 
Shovel Line 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has ac- 
lired the Speeder Machinery Corpora- 
yn, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and formed the 



































BUILDING 


is too big a market to be served by 
a single business paper 


AND the several necessary papers must have a close relationship 
—a co-ordinated understanding of the point-of-sale, applica- 
tion, and manufacturing divisions . . . such a relationship as 
binds in an effective unit the publications of 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publishers to the Building Industry 


59 E. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO 


Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, which will 
perate independently from Chicago - = comms) --_-———— 
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$ElL 0m 


Civil ENGINEER 


—he spends the 
BIG DOLLARS 





There’s a lot of expensive 
equipment and a host of differ- 
ent materials used in engineer- 
ing construction. Orders are 
big and— 

whether a water supply 
plant, an industrial building 
or any other engineering pro- 
ject is being built—purchases 
are determined by the speci- 
fications and 
civil engineers. 


approvals of 


You can cover these men— 
the important buyers of all 
civil engineering markets — 


through the pages of their own 
publication. 


The 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 
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| [CONTINUED FROM PaGE 28] 


Improving the Profession 


agement included with those on gen- 
eral advertising in all our major col- 
leges and universities. ‘n all serious- 
ness, one of our chief croubles is the 
fact that any man who can get a job 
in advertising immediately becomes an 
advertising man regardless of his prep- 
aration. Very few of us started our 
business careers by deciding to be in- 
dustrial advertising men. From office, 
sales, or engineering positions we were 
catapulted into advertising for one rea- 
son or another. It is small wonder 
that we often fail to impress manage- 
ment with our specialized knowledge. 
They knew us when! 


If, however, advertising managers 
will improve themselves, the N. I. A. 
A. can very definitely help them with 
their One obvious 
method is through codperative activity 
with sales and management associa- 
tions. Another is by arranging chap- 
ter meetings which will appeal to gen- 
eral and attract 
their attention to the professional as- 
pects of our work. A third method 
of particular value with smaller firms 
would be the issuance of printed mate- 
rial by the association on how to choose 
and what to expect from an adver- 
tising manager; how to start an adver- 


managements. 


business executives 


tising program; the function of the 
advertising agency, and so on. It 
might be a little rough on some of the 
pseudo ad men who don’t live up to 
the specifications, but it would be a 
helping hand to the man who knew 
his job, but couldn’t sell his manage- 
ment. 


You may have surmised by this 
time, however, that my major interest 
is in the development of industrial ad- 
vertising techniques, rather than the 
development of the industrial adver- 
tising man. This is true, but I do not 
believe it is any heresy to admit it. 
Develop a profession and you auto- 
matically establish the status of its 
Industrial advertising is in 
its adolescence. It has borrowed freely 
from consumer advertising techinques, 
often on the unproved theory that a 
man uses the same thought processes 
in buying a milling machine as he does 
in buying tooth paste. Maybe exhaust- 
ive tests and checks and surveys will 
prove that everything we are doing 
now on faith can be accepted on facts; 
maybe the Copy Chasers and the Panel 


members. 
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Award Judges and all of us can sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats. I don’t 
know how, but I would like to know, 
and know in such a way that my boss 
would know I know. 


that we faced 
with a challenge. It is, rather an op- 
portunity. What is more natural than 
to have engineering minded men seek 
the definite proof that we need? I 
should like to see N. I. A. A. establish 
an advertising Foundation devoted to 
pure research on industrial advertising 
techniques, codperating to the fullest 
extent with such organizations as the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the Associated Business Papers, and 
the Four A’s and others, but limiting 
themselves to the industrial field only 
and to one principal problem at a time. 
If these traditions of ours are fetishes 
instead of fundamentals we ought to 
be able to find the flaws. And if they 
are fundamentals we ought to be able 
to supply convincing proof. If we want 


I mentioned were 


to increase our professional status let 
us by all means start with the im- 
provement of our profession. Over a 
period of nearly two decades this asso- 
ciation has made gigantic strides in 
growth and in association spirit. I 
believe we are now the largest adver- 
tising body in the world having indi- 
vidual memberships. Let us use this 
large, enthusiastic group to promote 
professional studies that will give our 
growth justification and our members 
even more abundant benefits. 

I envision N. I. A. A. as a pioneer 
in reducing the art of industrial mar- 
keting, to as nearly a science as it is 
possible to do, that we and those who 
follow us may have ready to hand an 
organized means of professional 
growth, just as established professions 
have their engineering, medical or law 
associations. There will come a time, 
if we have the foresight and the energy 
to accomplish it, when a young man 
can begin in college and continue 
throughout his career a beneficiary of 
the accumulated experience of Amer- 
ican industry in marketing capital 
goods. Who can do it but ourselves, 
and when is a better time to begin 
than now? 





Celotex Appoints Rodd 
Advertising Manager 
W. C. Rodd has been appointed adver- 


tising manager of The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. He has been with the com- 
pany for fifteen years and prior to this 
promotion was the assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


In line with the suggestion of A. H. 
Fensholt, Chicago agency executive, before 
» A.B.P. meeting at Chicago last spring, 
] Inland Printer has inaugurated 
“News-ads in Review,” a new-products 
nd services department where such ma- 
terial is run in editorial style under a 
heading as paid space. Some items carry 
illustrations and all have the name and 
iddress of the advertiser. Copy is subject 
to editorial control. The idea was ad- 
vanced by Mr. Fensholt as a method of 
controlling the demand made on publishers 
publicity which in many cases is not 
essentially news. The Inland Printer is 
the first business paper known to try out 
e idea. The publication’s September 
issue was the largest since Sept., 1931. and 
contained more advertising than any issue 
since late in 1929. 








2 
The Trafic Service Corporation, Chi- 
ago, publisher, The Traffic World and 
Business Digest, has acquired The Earth 
Mover and Road Builder, effective with 
the October issue. Malcolm V. Burton will 
continue as editor. 
e 
The Cahir Publishing Company, New 
York, has acquired Cleaning and Dyeing 
World and will change its name to the 
Cleaning and Laundry World beginning 
with the October issue, which will be 
printed in the standard business paper 
Size 
o 
Occupational Hazards and Safety will 
hereafter be named Occupational Hazards, 
the change being made because the com- 
mon appellation for the magazine is oc- 
cupational hazards and the factor of safety 
has been so widely discussed that an em- 
phasis of the hazards (occupational dis- 
eases, etc.) is of much more interest to 
management today, according to its pub- 
lishers 
eo 
As a special service to its readers last 
month Occupational Hazards and Safety 
passed along a letter to Irving B. Hexter, 
publisher, from Col. P. Ayres, Cleveland 
[rust Company, dealing with the probable 
effect of the outbreak of war on the course 
! American business in the immediate 


ruture. 
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Latin American Business 


chinery, 984,000; precision instru- 
ments and optical goods, 1,004,000; 
synthetic chemical products, 184,000; 
food-processing machinery, 589,000. 

CotumBia: Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, 5,119,000; glass and glassware, 
1,089,000; automobiles and aircraft, 
704,000; precision instruments and 
optical goods, 743,000; food-proces- 
sing machinery, 461,000; textiles, 5,- 


569,000; electrical machinery and 


equipment, 1,897,000; machinery and 
tools, 2,912,000; yarns, 618,000; iron 
and steel products, 2,992,000. 

Mexico: Electrical equipment, in- 
cluding electrical machinery, 2,128,- 
000; power machinery, pumps and air- 
compressors, conveyors, metal manu- 
factures, 6,692,000; food-processing 
machinery, 420,000; automobiles and 
airplanes, 807,000; pharmaceuticals, 
6,185,000; scientific and optical goods, 
1,216,000; textiles, 1,946,000. 

Peru: Textiles and manufactures, 
5,501,000; iron and steel and metal 
manufactures, 6,745,000; machinery, 


How Well do 


2,926,000; 1,951,- 
000; scientific instruments and optical 
goods, 673,000; automobiles and air 


pharmaceuticals, 


planes, 2,191,000; electrical equip- 
ment and electrical machinery, 1,548,- 
000. 


VENEZUELA: Textiles and manu- 
factures, 9,611,000; machinery, tools, 
etc., 3,240,000; electrical machinery 
and equipment, 1,395,000; food- 
processing machinery, 300,000; auto- 
mobiles, aircraft and parts, 988,000; 
pharmaceuticals, 2,113,000; precision 
instruments and optical goods, 828,- 
000; glass and glassware, 1,865,000. 
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If you sell power and industrial 
plant equipment and _ supplies, 
SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 
is your best bet to reach buyers in 
this Southern market... the market 
which represents 40% of the nation’s 
new plant construction and 22.7% of 
existing plant purchases. S P & I has 
effectively sold this market for its 
advertisers for 35 years. 





Construction news service, liter- 
ature and booklet listings furnished 
monthly. 


SMilsls Fi 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Chorough Coverage 


Oo} Specialized Markets 
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FORGING 


The October Number of 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING will be distrib 
uted from our booth E-104 
at the exposition. This will, 
of course, be in addition to 
the regular 4000 monthly 
circulation. Your advertise- 
ment in the October issue 
will reach those who are 
planning long delayed pur 
chases of heat - treating 
equipment and supplies 
Make your reservation 


NOW 
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STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Production in the steel in- 


dustry is rapidly climbing and 





during the fourth quarter of the 
year plants will be operating at 
capacity. Iron and steel manu- 
facturers are going to be in the 
market for supplies and equip- 
the heavy de- 
sure to arise. | 
if placed 
AND 
the 
whom 
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meet 
that 
advertisement, 
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Your 
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STEEL reach 


who 










men specify 


purchases are to be made. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
imme -i- sei ict. PENNA. 














What local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. LA. A. News 


National Industria! 





Youngstown Marketers 
Elect Callahan President 


Paul L. Callahan, assistant 
and promotion manager, Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, O., has been 
electe d president of 
the Youngstown 
District Industrial 
Marketers, succeed- 
ing Ralph S. Gil- 
dart, advertising 
manager, General 
Fireproofing Com- 
pany 

Others elected 
were: Vice - presi- 
dent, Eugene Scan- 
lon, Johnson Bronze 


advertising 


sales 





Co., New Castle, 
Pa.: vice-president, 
P. L. CALLAHAN H R. Ormerod, 


Niles Steel Products 
secretary-treasurer, 


Salem, O. 


Co., Niles, O., and 
L. H. Taylor, The Demling Co., 


Industrial Marketers of 
N. J. Discuss Fact-Finding 


Advertising men should extend the 
scope of their work by a closer study of 
the problems of distribution and sales, 
H. M. Shackleford, vice-president, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation, declared be- 
fore the opening fall meeting of the In 


dustrial Marketers of New He em 


lersey 





phasized the importance of market analysis 
and similar fact-finding activities in present 
day marketing. This, he claimed, is the 
function of the advertising manager, and 
enables him to be of incalculable benefit 
to his managament and sales executives. 


Kenneth W. Bailey, advertising man- 
ager, Primary Battery Division, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., last 
year’s president, was presented with a 


gavel, suitably inscribed, in appreciation of 
his outstanding work for the organization 
during the past year. 


Urge Care in 
Direct Mail Preparation 


Too many advertisers are inclined to de 
sign their printed pieces through force of 
habit, instead of selecting the type of 
printed matter most suitable only after a 
careful market analysis has been made, ac- 
cording to Neil Powter, sales promotion 
and advertising manager, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Can., in an 
address before the Industrial Advertisers 
Association of Ontario, Toronto. Adver- 
tisers should keep in mind that a printed 
piece has only ten seconds in which to 
gain the prospect's attention and interest, 
he said, and it should be designed to keep 
it out of the waste paper basket during 
that short time. 

W. B. Hart of MacLean Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, also addressed the meeting 
describing how an industrial publication 


Ss 


HNNUMIN 


a 
| 


Officers of the Industrial Advertising and Marketing Council of Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts with Stanley A. Knisely, director of advertising, Republic Steel Corporation, 
and now past president, National Industrial Advertisers Association, taken at a meeting last 
month when the organization received its charter as a chapter in the N.I.A.A. Left to right: 
C. H. Winslow, Cuno Engineering Company, Meriden, Conn., vice-president; E. V. Creagh, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Bridgeport, president; A. W. Tucker, The Henry G. 
Thompson & Sons Company, New Haven, vice-president; Galen Snow, Snow, Bates and Orme, 


Inc., Springfield, Mass., secretary-treasurer; and Mr. Knisely. This makes 19th N.I.A.A. chapter 
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together. He analyzed the various de- 
tments of such a publication, the work 

by each, and discussed the mechanical 

ities and limitations which adver- 
t should recognize in their dealings 
with publishers. 

[he showing of Modern Packaging’s 
three-reel sound film “Packaging—a Pub- 
lic Service’’ was included in the program. 


Professor Arthur Addresses 
Pittsburgh Chapter 


“When you see a really good advertise- 


ment, write a letter to someone in the ad- 
vertising company and tell him how good 
it is,’ Prof. William C. Arthur, president, 


F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency and 
fessor of Advertising and Selling at 
the University of Pittsburgh, urged before 
a meeting held by the Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Marketing Council. ‘People like to 
get such letters and the credit will get 
back to the fellow who worked hard to 
make it good,” he stated. 
Prof. Arthur asserted that the N.I.A.A. 
Advertising Building Check List is one of 
the best check methods he has seen. He 
also stressed the fallacy of the advertising 
man in his never-ending search for “Clever 
Stuff,” reminding the audience that an ad- 
vertisement does not have to be clever to 
be good and that really clever ideas are 
ew and far between—not daily occur- 
rences in the advertising office. In discuss- 
ing some of the advertisements submitted 
by members and furnished by himself, 
Prof. Arthur stated that industrial adver- 
tisers might “Ask For the Order’ more 
frequently in their copy. 


Export Selling Under 
New Conditions 


The present war situation means that 
there will be little or no competition from 


for some time to come, asserted Charles 
Bishop, Export Trade Adviser of Charles 
Bishop & Company, New York, before 
the September meeting of the Technical 
Advertising Association, Boston. Stat- 
ing that our future market lies in Latin 
America, Mr. Bishop predicted that we 
will soon see a larger volume of cash busi- 
ness coming out of South America than 
in many years past and that this country 
will get most of their business on manu- 
tactured items. 

The United States has just entered a 
new era of world supremacy in shipping 
and foreign trade, Mr. Bishop believes, 
the new era starting last month with the 
launching of the S. S. America. The gov- 
ernment plans to build fifty similar ships 
a year for the next ten years. 
Advertising Budget Symposium 
Held by New York Chapter 

Emphasis was placed on the importance 
ot explaining and selling the budget to 
companies’ organizations from top to bot- 
tom by a group of speakers at an adver- 
tising budget symposium held by the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, last month. The necessity of in- 
tensively studying markets, competitive 

lations, distribution set-up, future de- 

/pments and new uses, were among the 

ases of budget building and selling 

hich were discussed and dramatically 
istrated. 
Seybold Names Basford 

G. M. Basford Company, Cleveland 
fice, has been appointed by The Seybold 
division of Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., to handle its advertis- 
ing Kenyon Stevenson is account execu- 


ive 


ABP Appropriates for 
Readership Surveys 


An appropriation of $5,000 has been 
set up by the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., for a research project on the subject 
of readership surveys, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mason Britton, president, 
at the New York Dotted Line Club last 
month. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the activity, which will 
also include an evaluation of copy tech- 
niques. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion to consider what codperation it may 
be able to give the ABP or other associa- 
tions in setting up standards or techniques 
to be used in making readership surveys 
and testing industrial advertising copy. 


Giles to Direct 
Service to Clients 


Ernest T. Giles, vice-president, Ketchum, 
MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed di- 
rector of service to clients. All agency 
service activities will be coérdinated under 
his supervision. Mr. Giles has served as 
vice-president of the agency since 1925, 
with the exception of three years when 
he was vice-president and general manager 
of sales of the National Fireproofing 


Lee-Stockman Appointed 


Eclipse Air Brush Company, Newark, 
has appointed Lee-Stockman, New York, 
to handle promotion of its industrial spray- 
ing equipment. 














Because the engineering and in- 
dustrial practices of tomorrow 
will go beyond today... 


In design, in materials, in opera- 
tion, in maintenance, in manage- 
ment: 


been giving organized attention 
to ‘‘Tomorrow”’ for 60 years... 
through their own organization. 
Each year, for 59 years, such 
tional headquarters and discussed 


their accomplishments... 


get together for the 6oth time. 


. tomorrow. 








ALL ENGINEERING EYES 
ARE ON 
TOMORROW 


Engineering eyes and minds have 


engineers have met at their Na- 


This year in December they will 


And their own publication will 
tell about their collective prog- 
ress and how it may affect pro- 
duction and industry and trends 


(member A.B.C.) 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


is their publication. 


Higher-than-average engineers 
with more-than-ordinary _ re- 
sponsibilities and purchasing 
power will be more-than-usually 
interested in the coming issues 
for December and January which 
will review engineering progress 
as it is revealed by the 6oth 
Annual A.S.M.E. Meeting. 


Contact these engineers through 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
throughout 1940 and you will 
be in step with a high and serious 
interest that will give you high 
and practical value in advertising 
effectiveness. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
is published monthly by The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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National Advertisers 


are using 


Construction Digest 


485 


pages of advertising 
first 9 months of 1939, 
a monthly average of 


34 Pages 


— 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Over 8,000 Readers (CCA) 


in [llinois—Indiana—Ohio 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 

















The Year's Best Advertising 


@ FROM the exhibit of advertising 
by 220 members of the N.I.A.A. at 
its New York conference last month, 
twenty campaigns were selected by a 
The 
winners, grouped according to the 
classifications, 


jury as the most outstanding. 
association’s product 
were as follows: 


Major Installations: 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; L. J. Wischerath. 

Yuba Manufacturing Company, San 
Francisco; H. A. Sawin. 


Accessory Installations: 


Gisholt Machine Company, Madi- 
son, Wis.; K. R. Porter. 

The Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland; H. W. Fortey. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa.; K. E. Kellenberger. 


Operating Equipment: 

Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago; A. J. Feigel, agency, Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc. 

Rotor Tool Company, Cleveland; 
H. P. Bailey. 

The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee; Van B. Hooper. 

Line Material Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; G. H. Kemnitz. 


Fabricating Parts: 
American Screw Company, Boston; 
agency, J. T. Chirurg Company. 


Metals: 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town. O.; Richard P. Dodds. 

United States Steel 
Pittsburgh; agency, Batten, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Corporation, 
Barton, 


Materials: 

Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Theodore Marvin. 

Interchemical Corporation, New 
York ; David Donovan. 

Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass.; H. E. Riggs. 

The Plaskon Company, Toledo, O.; 
agency, Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago; A. P. Dearing. 

Bakelite Corporation, New York; 
Robert J. Barbour; agency, Rickard 
& Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O.; H. E. Van Petten. 
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Immediately after the judges ar- 
rived at their conclusions, a blue rib- 
bon indicating the award to be made 
was pinned to each successful panel. 
This is an innovation and was done 
to identify the particular panel for 
the benefit of the exhibitor and the 
members of N.I.A.A. 


The five-man jury, composed of 
professional advertising men and in- 
dustrial executives, 
which judged the 


panels, was as fol- 


lows: F. H. Don- 
shea, vice-president, 
Newell - Emmett 


Company, Inc., 
New York; C. E. 
Hooper, president, 
C. E. Hooper, Inc.; 
H. M.  Shackel- 


ford, vice-president 





ROBERT L. WARE 


in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation; H. K. La 
Rowe, president, Purchasing Agents 
Association of New York; and A. R. 
Mumford, director of re- 
search, Consolidated Edison Company. 


associate 


In addition to the five official judges 
there were two assistants, Messrs. Carl 
Drepperd, C. E. Hooper, Inc., and 
H. T. Bain, of Johns-Manville. Print- 
ed check or evaluation were 
used in order to keep a careful and 
detailed record by the judges and each 
classification was assigned at least two 
judges so that each panel received 
careful inspection on several occasions 
before a general review was made by 
the jury at large. 


sheets 


A bronze plaque accompanied by 
a letter from the N.LA.A. president 
will be sent to the president or other 
officer designated of the winning ex- 
hibiting corporation while a certifi- 
cate of merit will be forwarded to 
the advertising manager. Each award 
is of equal merit and without any 
distinction regarding quality. 


Robert L. Ware, Western Electric 
Company, New York, chairman of 
the panels committee, announced the 
awards at the closing session of the 
conference. Immediately following, 
The Copy Chasers gave their decisions 
over the loudspeaker system ; their se- 
lections and comments will be found 
in the “O.K. as Inserted” feature of 
this issue starting on page 32. 
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OK as Inserted 


campaign that will make a story 
all by itself, but right now all we 
can do is to pass the posies over 
to William Howes Collins, as- 
sistant advertising manager, in 
charge of this part of the Scott 
advertising. 

U. S. Steel (Cor-Ten) 

Here’s still another campaign de- 
scribed previously (Nov., ’38, p. 50). 
It’s solid fact given a shot of excite- 
ment: 

“Cor-Ten Cuts Another $843,219 
Melon! Last year Cor-Ten construc- 
tion saved the railroads an average of 
$43.20 per car on 19,249 light-weight 
freight cars.” 

Or: “Cor-Ten Hoppers Last 85% 
Longer! In test cars, built half of 
Cor-Ten construction, half of copper 
steel, Cor-Ten construction gives al- 
most double life.” 

Steel peddles Cor-Ten—and no 
messin’-around. 

G. R. “Reed” Schreiner, Car- 
negie-Illinois (USS) advertising 
manager, gives all credit for this 
campaign to P. C. “Pep” Fox, of 
BBD&O, and says “incidentally, 
it was Mr. Fox’s copy on our 
special steels which received the 
blue ribbon this year from the 
N.LA.A,. judges. He also won 
the N.I.A.A. award last year. 
He likewise won the Harvard 
award for our Cor-Ten cam- 
paign in 1937. ‘Pep’ has cer- 
tainly been doing a swell job for 
U. S. Steel.” We'll say so too, 
again. 





Industrials Place in 
Fifty Direct Mail Leaders 


Direct mail advertising was presented 
as a supplement rather than a substitute 
for other media in the advertising program 
of L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager, 
The Flintkote Company, and president, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, at 
the - agg convention in New York last 
montn. 

“Direct advertising,” Mr. Walter assert- 
ed, “widens the influence and increases the 
power of all other types of advertising. 
Properly codrdinated with newspaper, mag- 


ir card advertising, it increases the effec- 
tiveness of these powerful media.” 

At the closing session, Mr. Walter was 
reelected president. Other officers chosen 
were Richard Messner, E. E. Brogle & 
o., and Bacon Brodie, Charter Publishing 
ompany, vice-presidents; and George 
oder, National Process Company, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

_ Among the awards presented this year, 
the Curtis 1,000 Cup for Promotional use 

t envelopes went to Food Industries and 


ea 
C 
I 


J. W. Robertson, promotion manager. A 
number of industrial advertisers were 
among the designated Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders; these with the names of the per- 
sons responsible for the campaigns are as 
follows: 

American Bemberg Corporation, Theo- 
dore Wood; Austenal Laboratories, John B. 
Mannion; Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, M. C. Williamson; Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, P. C. Smith; Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., A. Douglas Brew- 
er; Creamery Package Mfg. Company, 
Fred G. Jones; Duplex Envelope Company, 
Edgar D. Brooke; Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, M. R. Budd; Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Company, Dale Wylie; McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Miss J. E. Carrig; Merck 
& Co., Inc., D. W. Coutlee; National Cash 
Register Company, R. H. L. Becker; Pos- 


tage Meter Company, W. R. Greenwood; 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., K. N. Mer- 
ritt; Remington Arms Company, Inc., R. 
H. Coleman; B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
J. C. Thompson. 


"Bakery Life''—New House Organ 


“Bakery Life,” the quarterly house or- 
gan recently started by the Union Steel 
Products Company, Albion, Michigan, de- 
voted a recent issue to the World's Fairs 
in San Francisco and New York. Inter- 
esting large halftones of the bakery ex- 
hibits which are equipped with Union Steel 
products illustrate the descriptions. “Bak- 
ery Life’ is made up of eight pages 
printed on coated paper with newspaper 
format and is edited by C. D. Davenport, 
advertising manager. 





Tomorrow's Inquiries 
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. from Today’s 
Advertising 


Inquiries from Excavating Engineer 
readers all over the world reach us by 
means of the post card illustrated above. 
A 12-month study of verified returns* 

shows the receipt of ONE PLUS EACH 
DAY including Saturdays, Sundays and 


Holidays. We pass these valuable inquiries on to advertisers promptly. 


Forty-nine per cent (49%) of these cards reached us during the first 
month following publication, a true test of immediate pulling power! 


“Tomorrow” lasts a long time if you choose 
Excavating Engineer 


Even more remarkable is the /asting power of this horizontal business paper. 
51% of these cards were received AFTER the first month following publica- 
tion (22% of all returns came the SECOND month; 12% the THIRD 
month; 7% the FOURTH month; and 10% thereafter). 


Make your advertising to excavat- 
ing equipment buyers do double 
duty by using Excavating Engineer. 


*Returns which cannot be verified as com- 
ing from regular readers are not included 
in this study unless they have been identi- 
fied as being sent by active buyers in the 

excavating industry. 













Controlled circulation — jwaleete 


THE EXCAVATING ENGINE 






1014 Monroe Ave. 
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Your Business Needs 


PUMP PRIMING 





THEN TRY 





\s 








ADVERTISING 











To insure a steady flow of business, - start 
your campaign with Pit and Quarry .. . 
and be a consistent advertiser. This pow- 
erful publicity gives you greatest cover- 
age in the nonmetallic-minerais industry. 
Leads in net paid producer circulation. . . 
executive readers, individual subscribers 
and RESULTS. Ask for rate card and mar- 
ket survey of your products. 


PIT & QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











SELL 
the 


Coal 


Industry 
Through 

Its Accepted 
Medium 














Lam 


BLACK DIAMOND ~ 


SS 





NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 































@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. 






“Using 

Trade Paper 

Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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These pictures record the changing of administration of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association as result of the election at the New York conference last month. At the left, 
Stanley A. Knisely, retiring president, congratulates Charles McDonough, Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, New York, on his election as head of the association. One of the first 
duties of the new president is to present the retiring president with a certificate of life 
membership in the organization, which President McDonough is shown doing at the right 
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Practical Marketing 


h. What 


1. In connection with sale. 


, 


are service needs? 


2. After sale. 
i. What are 
garding discount structures and 


market customs re- 


credit terms? 


j. How important is reciprocal 
buying? 
These items of information also 


apply to distributors when they are 
used, but in somewhat restricted form. 

The advertising manager can Jearn 
a lot by getting out in the field him- 
self. Sales executives and salesmen can 
contribute much of value. Many ex- 
ecutives have an intimate knowledge 
of one or more markets which, pro- 
vided it is based on current contracts, 
The best way to 
tap the salesmen’s fund of informa- 


may be very useful. 


tion is to travel with them, but con- 
ferences are a good substitute when 
properly managed. 
analytically minded, and their answers 


Salesmen are not 


to questions which call for generaliza- 
tion may be quite misleading, if ac- 
cepted without adequate proof. A 
sounder approach is to discuss recent 
new accounts and to secure a step by 
The cor- 
respondence files on these accounts 
should be used in conjunction with the 
information obtained from salesmen. 


step history of negotiations. 


Mail questionnaire studies to learn 
habits, 


company reputation and many other 


reading brand preferences, 
items of interest to the advertising 
manager are a possible source of in- 
formation. 





Business publications comprise a sig- 
nificant source of information on buy- 
ing practices of different 
Many studies have been made and are 
being continually made, not only to 


markets. 


serve as sales ammunition for publica- 
tion salesmen, but in answer to re- 
quests of advertisers. 

Every advertising manager should 
use a copy of the check list for ap- 
praising market studies devised by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

3. Industrial Marketing Objec- 
tives and Marketing Policies 


Lacking satisfactory guides to ac- 
tion, even the most capable advertis- 
ing and sales personnel will often mis- 
direct effort. Worse still, this misdi- 
rection may go unsuspected in the 
absence of satisfactory standards. 

Under these conditions, day to day 
decisions are likely to be opportunis- 
tic and only by accident will they 
chart a logical course. In too many 
cases company practices (we cannot 
dignify these with the term policies) 
swing first one way then the other 
yielding to pressure of circumstances. 

Under the keenly competitive con- 
ditions of today, there is greater need 
than ever for adequate tacts upon 
which to base profitable marketing ob- 
jectives and policies. The inquiring 
type of mind must be developed and 
executives must be convinced of the 
significance of figures in marketing 
management. I am only too well 
aware that this will be a slow process. 
Many capable men seem reluctant to 
use market figures. 

One of the best ways to progress 
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vard a more factual conduct of 

neral marketing activities is to or- 

nize a market research department 

ided by a thoroughly competent 

in. The selection of this individual 

ll-important. He must not only 

capable in field and statistical re- 

irch but also able to sell himself 

| his studies te company personnel. 

The head of the market research 

lepartment should report directly to 

top executive who does not actively 

rect marketing or advertising op- 

rations preferably the president or 

’ general manager. Much of the work 

the department is of a checking 

or auditing character and it is asking 

too much of human nature to expect 

that a sales manager or advertising 

manager will send to his superiors a 
report which discloses weaknesses. 

Finally, there is the matter of 

budgets. Although market research 

need not be very expensive, there will 

be certain studies, especially those re- 

quiring extensive field interviewing, 

which will run into substantial sums. 

Once the need for such studies has 

been definitely established, executives 

should be willing to appropriate the 

necessary sums. To do otherwise is 

to limit seriously the value of the 


department to the company. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Oct. 15. National Auto Show—Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, New 
York. General Motors Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Oct. 16-20. National Association of Pub- 
] School Business Officials, Cincin- 
nati, O. 341 S. Bellefield Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Oct. 17-19. American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, Stevens Ho- 

tel, Chicago. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
50. 


cag 


Oct. 17-19. Bridge & Building Supply- 

en's Association, American Railway 

ridge & Building Association, Chicago, 

l. 900 W. 18th St., Chicago. 

Oct. 21-30. National Dairy Show, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San 
Francisco. 308 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 


’ 


Oct. 22-27. American Welding Society, 
Chicago. 33 West 39th St., New York. 


23. Wire Association, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 17 East 42nd St., New 


3-27. National Metal Congress & 


Exposition, International Amphitheatre, New York. 221 W. 57th St., New 


Chicago. York. 

Oct. 23-28. Dairy Industries Supply As- Dec. 4-9, 1939. Exposition of Chemical 
sociation, San Francisco Exposition Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 232 Madi- York. 
son Ave., New York. Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Asso- 

Oct. 23-28. International Dairy Industries ciation, Philadelphia. 1422 N. Market 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal 232 St.. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Madison Ave., New York. Jan. 16-18, 1940. Northwestern Lumber- 

Oct. 24-26. Railway Electric Supply mens Association, Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
Mfgs. Association, Chicago, Ill. 600 W. neapolis, Minn. 415 Merchants Ex- 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. change Bldg., St. Louis. 

Oct. 30. American Bottlers of Carbonated Jan. 24-25. Southwestern Lumbermens 
Beverages, San Francisco. 224 South Association, Kansas City, Mo. 401 R. 
ern Bldg., Washington, D. C A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 8-16. National Motor Truck Show, Mar. 26-29. Tenth Annual Packaging Ex- 
Chicago, Ill. Hotel Pennsylvania, New position and Conference, Hotel Astor, 
York New York. American Management As- 

Nov. 13-17. National Hotel Exposition, sociation 





YOUR sas story READ? 


ss 
ae 
. 


Then “pep it up” . . . humanize it... dramatize it. Read > cx 3 
what a prominent advertising authority wrote about a 
sales booklet we prepared on a technical subject: 










Mr. E. A. Gebhardt 

Commercial Advertising Agency, Inc., 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Gebhardt: 


It isn't often that I feel compelled 
to comment upon a sales approach or 
a piece of sales promotional litera- 
ture, but your recent enclosure 
"Judge AmForge Holds A Radio Quiz" 
is so unusual that I, too, want to 
add my words of commendation. 


I think you handled the matter very 
cleverly and interestingly. It seems 
to me that the recipient will read 
the entire booklet and enjoy it, and 
at the same time absorb an immense 
amount of information regarding the 
American Forge Division and their 
product. 


Congratulations, and best wishes for 
your continued success! 


Yours very truly, 


Name Furnished on Request 


Manager, 
Advertising & Publicity 


COMMERCIAL AA DVERTISING 



















































INGENCY, INC. 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ FAIRBANKS MORSE BLDG. * CHICAGO 
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INDUSTRY—ATTENTION 


In the FIVE BILLION DOLLAR Telephone In- 
dustry there are many products used. Possibly 
you have overlooked this rich field on some 
of your products. Without incurring obligation 
te you TELEPHONE ENGINEER offers its serv- 
ices in surveying this potential market to find 
if it offers sufficient incentive for your cultivation. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER, a monthly, pub- 
lishes the largest magazine reaching the tele- 
phone industry. 
N.LA.A. Report 


and other medis TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


infermation will 
b ~ 

© sent on re 7720 SHERIDAN ROAD 
CHICAGO 


quest. Fall cov- 
erage in 12 
monthly issues! 








OR Catalog Com- 
piling, Printing 
Programs and all 


Sales P - 
Effort, use TEMPO’S 


Experienced Creative 


Or ganization. 


BERT L. WHITE with [272 


Complete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, Ill. 











A BIG and WORTHWHILE Market 
for many products not advertised in our pages. Do you sell to mila 


Sos Milk Plant 


? Let's fi 
out—especially if you know 

327 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 





(or want to know) what dusi- 
ness paper advertising can do 
to Increase your sales. 
Sample copy and tall infor ma- 
tien gladly sent on request. 











Order Your Copy of 
The Market Data Book 


WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
Number TION AT $2.00 PER YEAR 























The Foremost Buying Reference 
in the 


WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Furniture—Fixtures—Plywood & Veneers—Wood Containers—Millwork 
—Venetian Blinds 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


Problems 


incorporated the third dimensional il- 
lustration. As some indication of the 
educational value of this material, 
several titles have been adopted by 
New York, New Jersey, Cleveland, 
and Boston. 

Recently I have turned my atten- 
tion to the application of the third 
dimensional picture in advertising. I 
know that it has been tried out in 
the past but the idea was abused rather 
than used. I sent forward to you to- 
day a specimen and would appreciate 
your reaction to this type of material 
for advertising purposes. 

EXECUTIVE. 

We have been very much interested 
in third dimensional advertising as il- 
lustrated in the sample which you 
sent. As you say, a great deal of this 
material has been abused in the past, 
being used more as a trick gadget than 
to accomplish a well designed pur- 
pose. 

While any company may use third 
dimensional printing, it will still be 
more or less of a stunt for some, but 
fit more suitably into the literature 
of others. Because of the early stunt 
use, we are afraid it may lack a cer- 
tain dignity for use in some markets 
and there may be some little hesitancy 
on the part of executives to put the 
red and blue glasses to their eyes and 
look at a piece of advertising in which 
they may not originally be particu- 
larly interested. However, in a great 
many cases a third dimensional job may 
be just the extra two per cent that 
will bring an ordinary mailing piece 
up into the interest class and from 
interest develop action which will ul- 
timately prove to be the difference 
between a profit and loss on the mail- 











Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. New York office, 152 W. 42nd St.; 
Phone Wis. 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 
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John Thomas Dix Dies 

John Thomas Dix, fifty years old, vice- 
president of the American City Magazine 
Corporation and president of the Butten- 
heim-Dix Publishing Corporation, New 
York, died Sept. 24, at his home in Ken- 
ilworth, Ill., after a long illness. He is 
survived by his widow and two children 

Mr. Dix went to Chicago in 1914 as 
Chicago representative of American City, 
and its annual, Municipal Index. He later 
joined Edgar J. Buttenheim, president of 
American City, in publishing Contractors 
ond Engineers Monthly, established in 
1920. 


Poulton Now in New York 


H. L. Poulton, advertising manager, Co- 
lumbia Alkali Corp., has been transferred 
from its Barberton, O., office, to New York. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, and 

March 3, 1933 

of Industrial Marketing, 
monthly at Chicago, Il., 
1939. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Publisher 
of Industrial Marketing, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 


published 
for October 2, 


the reverse of this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 


and business managers are: 

Publisher—G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago. 

Editor—Ralph O. McGraw, Chicago. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Managers—None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 


Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, II. 

G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago. 

Kenneth C. Crain, New York. 

S. R. Bernstein, Chicago; O. L. Bruns, 


Chicago; M. E. Crain, Chicago; E. Kebby 
Hamlin, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bond, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
G. D. CRAIN, JR. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1939. 
(Seal) Ellen Kebby Hamlin. 
(My commission expires May, 1943) 














CONTINUED FROM PaGE 43] 
Editorial Awards 


nd the extraordinary efforts which 
some editors put forth to give their 
readers invaluable, and otherwise un- 
available information pertinent to their 
work and industries, both of a tech- 
tical and general news nature. The 
jury did feel, however, that while the 
run of business papers are of accept- 
ible appearance, they are not improv- 
ing their standing in this category as 
much as in the editorial phase of pub- 
lishing. It was felt that in many 
cases, although changes in format were 
made, the matter of improvement was 
debatable. 

The report of the jury of awards 
was read by Mr. Wyse as follows: 


“The jury for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
second annual competition for editorial 
achievement takes pleasure in advising you 
f its findings and recommending the fol- 
lowing awards: 

CLASSIFICATION No. 1: ‘‘For the best 
eries of articles or editorials, or general 
editorial campaign around a definite ob- 
ective.”’ (101 entries.) 

Two first awards, one each to Ameri- 
an Machinist and Machinery, for note- 
worthy campaigns to stimulate action 
leading to the improvement of army ar- 
senal and navy yard equipment—the one 
pointing out and factually demonstrating 
the need for new equipment, the other 
demonstrating the ability of present ar- 
senal and excellence of method. 

Awards of merit in this classification 
go to Domestic Engineering for a series 
of articles designed to correct certain 
trade abuses; and to Manufacturers Rec- 

d for a series of excellent presentations 

statistics concerning the South. 

In naming these selections it is note- 
worthy that some thirteen papers were 
selected for repeated and critical exam- 
nation. From these the winners were 
chosen. The other nine of these out- 
standing entries were Railway Age, D-W, 
teel, Textile World, Pencil Points, Fac- 

Hardware Age, Food Industries and 
Grocer Graphic 

CLASSIFICATION No. 2: ‘For the best 
zle article or editorial pertinent to the 
advancement and welfare of the field 

ved by the papers.” (88 entires.) 

First award is made to The Paper In- 
dustry and Paper World for an excellent 
bit of research work and article entitled, 
“Spots and Specks in Paper.” 

Awards of merit to Iron Age for an 
excellent and extremely difficult reporting 
rticle on “Flame Scarfing’; and to Mill 
Supplies for an excellent study and pres- 
entation of a survey of today’s industrial 


Dduying. 


The awards were made from a selec- 

n of ten entries deserving comment, 
he others being Air Conditioning and 
Oil Heat, The Bakers Technical Digest, 
Hardware Age, Metals and Alloys, Forbes, 
Iron Age (an article on colored stainless 
teel) and Photoengravers Bulletin. 

CLASSIFICATION No. 3: “For the best 
pictorial reporting job, either of a news 
ature or that of telling a story exclu- 





F. O. Wyse, chairman of judges in “Indus- 
trial Marketing's" contest for editorial 
achievement, presents one of the awards to 
O. T. Carson of "Domestic Engineering" 


sively with pictures and captions.” (46 
entries. ) 

First award to Metal Progress for a 
series of excellently presented pictorial 
articles describing methods of manufac- 
ture. 

Awards of merit to Motor Age for an 
unusual series of pictorial instruction arti- 
cles; to Power for an unusual presenta- 
tion of power-house hook-ups. 

The three winners were selected from 
a group of seven noteworthy entries 
which also included American Printer, 
Architectural Record, Chemical # Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, and Restaurant Man- 
agement. 

CLASSIFICATION No. 4: “For the best 
public relations editorial program.” (20 
entries. ) ¥ 

First award to Factory Management and 
Maintenance for its article and editorials 
to promote public relations through better 
employee relations. 

Awards of merit to Nation’s Business 
for its campaign to arouse subscribers and 
the public to recognize and resist a trend 
toward state control of American eco- 
nomic life; and to Railway Age for its 
public relations program. 

In this connection only two others were 
in the preliminary selection: Editor and 
Publisher and Chain Store Age. 

CLASSIFICATION No. 5: ‘For the great- 
est improvement in typography, format, 
and general appearance with regard to 
functional design and appropriateness to 
the editorial services rendered.” (28 en- 
tries.) 

First award to Modern Lithography. 

Awards of merit to Metals and Alloys 
and Automotive Industries. 

The jury wishes to express surprise and 
some regret that so little was entered in 
this classification that merited unusual at- 
tention. In many cases actual improve- 
ment seemed almost negligible and sug- 
gests more careful scrutiny of format and 
appearance by all business papers. 

Judges: 
H. H. Simmons 
Otto M. ForRKERT 
WALLACE MEYER 
W. H. Evans 
F. O. Wyse, Chairman. 





Issues Book of Pictures 

As a publicity project, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, department of public 
relations, Chicago, has issued a plano- 
graphed booklet showing a large selection 
of photographs of steel-making scenes 
taken in the company’s plants which are 
available in 8x10-inch glossy prints for 
illustrative purposes. 
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Plan Sales 
Policies 


with 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


To keep abreast of the times 
business and sales policies 
must undergo change. Not 
everything is fundamentally 
sound and in every man’s 
business now is the time for 
certain changes or confirma- 
tion of present practices. 


@ Before making changes in 
sales policies an intelligent 
comprehensive market study 
made by an independent and 
experienced 
trained in all the details and 
ramifications of market re- 


organization 


search is imperative to elimi- 
nate costly “guess work” and 
“hunch.” 


@ A small investment in mar- 
ket research will pay divi- 
dends in increased sales and 
profit. Every client of ours 
has found our services a sound 
investment. 


®@ Our laboratory is the entire 
United States or any part of 
it where you have a problem 
in marketing or distribution. 





FREE to executives, a 


four-page folder, “The 
Technique of Building a 
Market". Write for your 


copy. 


ARTHUR C.WEICK 
COMPANY 


Sales Development Counsellors 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 
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Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
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354. Getting the Order for Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products. 


Based on interviews with manage- 
ment and operating executives in 
plants of various size and product 
classification, this survey produced the 
answers to twelve questions that man- 
agement wants to know before placing 
orders for equipment. A check chart 
of active management opinion on these 
points also is provided. Published by 
Business Week. 


355. Industrial Showmanship. 

This booklet by Gardner Displays 
Company presents some of the out- 
standing exhibits of current trade and 
industrial shows and explains the mer- 
chandising thought in back of them. 
356. Mineral Industries in Western 

Canada. 

A current bulletin giving detailed 
information about mill and plant in- 
stallations in the mining and petroleum 
industries in Western Canada. Issued 
by The Miner. 

357. Facts. 

This folder emphasizes some facts as 
to the importance of the city and 
county engineer in the purchase of 
materials and equipment for streets, 
highways, water works, and sewage 


disposal.’ Published by Public Works. 
358. Hospital Market Data. 


A file folder of data on the size, lo- 
cation, occupancy, purchases and 
trends of the hospital field; fully il- 
lustrated. Prepared by The Modern 
Hospital. 


359. A Nation-Wide Industry. 

A presentation of facts, figures and 
charts to demonstrate the magnitude 
of the automotive industry to the end 
that manufacturers of materials, parts, 
accessories, supplies and equipment 
may have a clearer conception of the 
vastness and variety of the market the 
automotive industry offers for their 
products and services. Issued by Aw- 
tomotive Industries. 


360. Lumber Facts. 

Facts, figures and graphs to illus- 
trate the importance of the lumber in- 
dustry on the West Coast, showing the 
trend toward the further refinement 
in manufacture of wood products. The 


text defines logging, sawmills, planing 
mills and wood refining and tells about 
the expansion of the plywood industry 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Issued 
by West Coast Lumberman. 


319. This Matter of Catalogs in In- 
dustrial Marketing. 

A report summarizing specific in- 
formation on the subject of industrial 
catalogs, received from 3,310 impor- 
tant engineers and industrial buyers. 
The place of the catalog in buying pro- 
cedure; the kinds of catalogs indus- 
trial buyers find most useful; practice 
with regard to maintenance and use 
of catalogs, and other related data are 
included in this sixteen-page booklet 
issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


225. Selling the Metal Working 
Market. 

This file folder booklet graphically 
and statistically details the metal 
working market: products manufac- 
tured, buying practices, equipment 
and supplies requirements and buying 
influences. Compiled and issued by 
American Machinist. 


329. Where are Textile Sales Being 
Made? 

This brochure reports the results of 
a survey among 400 manufacturers ad- 
vertising in the textile field to deter- 
mine the geographical source of their 
business during 1937, and the indi- 
viduals who influenced the purchases. 


Published by Cotton. 


308. Shipbuilding at 
High. 

This twelve-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, giving detailed statis- 
tics regarding the 1938 output and 
listing merchant and naval ship con- 
struction under way on Jan. 1, 1939, 
by number, types and tonnage of ves- 
sels being built in various shipyards. 
Issued by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. 

218. Markets in the Milk Field. 


A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


Peace - Time 
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